LIFE OF DR. ADAM SMITH 


Introduction, 

It is well known that the late lamented 
D iigald Stewart, amidst the profound and 
comprehensive studies to which his life 
was dedicated, became the biographer 
of three of his countrymen — two of 
them being amongst the most distin- 
guished of whom Scotland has to boast ; 
these were. Dr. Robertson the historian, 
and Adam Smith. His friend and tutor. 
Dr. Reid, we place, where we conceive 
the world has placed him, in a rank far 
below these, and where we cannot but 
think Mr. Stewart would himself have 
laced him, if his affectionate remem- 
rance of his early instructor had left his 
judgment |>erfeclly impartial with respect 
to Dr. Reid's merits as a philosopher. 

Since the days of the Memorabilia, 
when Xenophon became the biographer 
of Socrates, there has been seen perhaps 
no proportion so equal betwixt the writer 
and his subject, as when Dugald 
Stewart wrote the " Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Adam Smith.’’ Yet, 
congenial as was the theme, and beauti- 
fully as he has illustrated \\\c, writings, 
there is a deficiency in the life. It was 
observed of Mallet, that he wrote the 
life of Lord Bacon, and forgot that he 
was a philosopher. This, at least, can- 
not be said of Mr. Stewart. He has kept 
the philosopher so much in mind, that he 
has almost forgotten the man. In his 
review of the works of the distinguished 
peTson, in his criticism and his com- 
ments, we find everything that we can 
desire and might expect, even from the 
pen of Mr. Stewart ; but we look in vain 
for -those traits of personal character, 
those slight yet important incidents and 
anecdotes which marked the individual, 
which, when preserved and depicted, 
form the gieat charm of biography, amt 
which serve, far more than the most la- 
boured disquisition or panegyric, to re- 
commend to us, and quicken our inte- 
rest in, the circumstances by which the 
subject of the memorial acquired his 
celebrity. Mr. Stewart seems to have 
entertained a difference of opinion upon 
this point ; possibly he deemed it beneath 
the dignity of the life of a philosopher. 


Yet the earliest and most amusing, if not 
most accurate of bionaphers thought 
otherwise. “ It is not always," says Plu- 
tarch, “ in the most distinguished ex- 
ploits that men’s virtues or vices may be 
best discerned ; but frequently an action 
of small note, a short saying or a jest 
distinguishes a person’s real character 
more than the greatest battles or the 
most important actions. As painters 
labour the likeness in the face, so must 
we be permitted to strike off the features 
of the soul, in order to give a real like- 
ness to these great men*.’’ Upon this 
principle has this inimitable writer left us 
a record of the lives of upwards of fifty 
warriors, legislators, and statesmen, in- 
vesting them with an interest and a wis- 
dom which will delight and instruct tlie 
last generations of mankind. 

There may have been biographers 
who have carried their passion for detail 
and minute anecdote somewhat too fur, 
but even in such cases we feel it is rather 
ungrateful to condemn them ; and we 
might take the very extreme of this class, 
even Boswell himself, with all his faults, 
and almost challenge the world to pro- 
duce another book of biography of equal 
interest with the Life of Johnson. 

But betwixt Plutarch and Boswell 
there is an interval, almost as wide as 
between Auchinleck and Chseronea ; 
and Mr. Stewart ought not, perha(>s, 
strictly to have conformed himself to 
the example of either. Y’et we cannot 
but regret that much that would interest 
us has been lost for ever ; those many 
peculiarities, those lights and shadows 
which would have made us familiar with 
the man, and mven a graphic reality to 
the portrait. Mr. Stewart was the per- 
sonal friend of Adam Smith during many 
of his latter years ; and for all that related 
to him previously, it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world to have col- 
lected information and anecdote in the 
society of Edinburgh. If it be one 
object, as it must be presumed of the 
biographer, to extend the fume of the 
|>erson whose life he undertakes to re- 
cord, surely it must be obvious how 
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much is lost in lliis resjx^ct by tliis par- 
tial mode of exhilnlitii; him. 

“ The else unvalued circumstances in 
the lives of literary' men" (says Mr. 
Mackenzie in his " Memoir of tlie Life 
of .Tohn Home") “ acquire an interest 
with the reader, proportionate to that 
which the writings of the author have 
excited ; and we are anxious to know 
every little occurrence which befel him, 
who was giving, at the period when 
these occurrences took place, the pro- 
duct of his mind to the public. We are 
anxious to know how the world treated 
a man who was labouring for its instruc- 
tion or amusement, as well as the effect 
which his private circumstances had on 
his literary productions, or the com- 
plexion, as one may term it, whichtho.se 
productions borrowed from the incidents 
of his life. These considerations afford an 
apology for the narratives of the compa- 
ratively unimiiortant occupations which 
tlie world peruses with so much interest 
— they help that personification of an 
author which the reader of his work so 
naturally indulges ; and if they .some- 
times put him right in his estimate of 
the influence of genius or feeling upon 
conduct, they serve at the same time as a 
moral lesson on the subject, and a mark 
as it were of the unexpected shores or 
islands, sometimes it may be rocks or 
quicksands, on the chart of life.” 

Skction 2. — From the birth of Dr, 
Smith till the publication of the 
“ Theory of Mor^ Sentiments'' 

Adam Smith was bom at Kirkaldy, in 
Fifeshire, on the 51h of June, 1723. 
His father was comptroller of the cus- 
toms at that place, and had in early life 
practised as a writer to the signet in 
Edinburgh. H e had been for some years 
private secretary to the Earl of Loudon, 
when he received his appointment to the 
customs at Kirkaldy. His wife was the 
daughter of Mr. Douglas, of Strathenry; 
and Adam was the only issue of iheir 
marriage. His mother lived long enough 
to enjoy the celebrity of her son ; but he 
had the misfortune never to have known 
the care and affection of his father, 
whose death took place a few months 
previous to the birth of his distinguished 
offspring. His constitutioa during in- 
fancy, we are informed, was weak and 
sickly, and required the tcnderest solici- 
tude of his surviving parent for the pre- 
servation of his life. It is remarkable 
that in this respect a nearly similar lur- 


tune should have attended two of the 
most remarkable men whom Scotland 
has produced. It was the fate of Hume 
to lose his father in his infancy, and to 
owe, like Smith, to a widowed mother, all 
the protection and care so requisiteat that 
early period. The mother of our young 
idiilosopher was, by some persons, ac- 
cused of tuvcr-indulging her son, but the 
indulgence of the parent was best vindi- 
cated by the growing temper and dis- 
position of the child ; and Mrs. Smith 
during her long life (which extended till 
within twelve years of the death of her 
son) had never occasion.to reproach her- 
self for any indiscreet kindness, but had 
the happiness to see her parental care 
acknowledged to the hour of her death, 
by every attention which filial afl'ection 
could prompt. 

An accident befel him when lie was 
about three years of age, which, if it had 
not proved fatal to his life, might have 
strangely altered his future destiny, and 
might thus, jierhaps, have influenced, in 
no small degree, the progress of political 
science in Europe. He had been on a 
visit to his uncle, Mr. Douglas of Strath- 
enry ; and as he was one day amusing 
himself at the door of the house, he was 
carried off by a party of gipsies. Hap- 
pily he was very soon missed by his 
uncle, who having learned that a set of 
vagrants had recently passe<i that wa^, 
pursued and overtook them in Leslie 
VVood — with feelings with which it is 
easy to sympathize, even without refer- 
ence to the importance of the life he had 
preseryed. 

When the period arrived at which it 
was deemed profier that he should be 
sent to school, he was placed under the 
care of Mr. David Miller, who then 
(aught the school at Kirkaldy, — a person 
who enjoyed no inconsiderable reputa- 
tion as a teacher in his day, and who had 
the fortune to educate, about the same 
period, a few men of greater eminence 
m after life than are frequently to be 
found registered in so obsejire a semi- 
nary. With some of these Smith con- 
tmcterl an intimacy which la,sl«l during 
their lives. We are not exactly in- 
formed of the time when he was placed 
under Mr. Miller's care, but we know 
that he remained with him till he at- 
tained his fourteenth year. His gieat 
love of books, even in those early years, 
attracted the notice of his schoolfel- 
lows, as did the extraordinary powers of 
his memory, and those habits of mental 
abstraction for w liich he was icmarkable 
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throiu?honl life. His love of reading was 
indulged and strengthened the more, 
owing to the weakness of his constitu- 
tion, which prevented his joining in the 
more active pastimes of his companions. 
Their fondness for him was not lessened 
b)r habits which schoolboys in general 
might be apt to regard as unsocial, but 
it arose from the excellence of his tem- 
per, and the warm and generous feelings 
which distinguished him. 

It is to be regretted that we know so 
little of the nature of his reading at this 
period of his life. That he was well 
grounded in the dead languages, and 
that the classic writers of Greece and 
Rome were favourite objects of his 
study whilst he was under the care of 
Mr. Miller, may safely be presumed. 
His works afford abundant evidence of 
the extent of his acquirements in this 
department of literature, a relish for 
which never deserted him in after life, 
even amidst the profound inmiiries 
which occupied his attention while en- 
gaged in the composition of his greatest 
work. Had Dr. Smith, however, like 
Gibbon, become his own biographer, or 
like Johnson, had he had the fortune to 
leave behind him such a chronicler as 
Boswell, we might then have seen, 
perhaps in the earliest unprescribed 
studies of the recluse student at Kir- 
kaldy, the first indications of that ten- 
dency of mind and mode of thinking 
which gave promise of the future author 
of the “ Wealth of Nations." 

In 1737, at the age of fourteen, he 
left Kirkaldy, and was removed to the 
University of Glasgow, where he had the 
happiness of studying under Dr. Francis 
Hutcheson, of whom he always spoke, 
as he has written, in terms of the highest 
admiration. The lectures of that dis- 
tinguished professor may be fairly con- 
sidered as having first directed his views 
to that branch of ethical philosophy so 
beautifully illustrated in the “ Theory of 
Moral Sentiments," which he after- 
wards gave to the world, and in which 
he has equal merit in having confirmed 
what was right, and corrected what was 
wrong in the speculations of- his elo- 
quent tutor. It is said, however, that 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
eng^ed the greater portion of his at- 
tention during his residence at Glasgow ; 
but his “ History of Astronomy" in the 
Posthumous Essays is the only one of 
his writings in winch we discover much 
of the fruits of his acquaintance with 
those sciences. His illustrations are al- 


most always drawn from history, iioelry, 
and polite literature ; 'and, though he 
prized the persons and the characters 
of mathematicians and natural philoso- 
phers, and has judged highly (perhaps 
partially) of the tendency of such stu- 
dies upon the temper and morals of the 
individual*, it is quite clear that they 
were neither so congenial to his taste, 
nor did he estimate their importance to 
the interests of mankind as being in any 
resjject equal to that of other branches 
of philosophy, and those more especially 
which he aflerwanis himself so largely 
illuslrate<l and advanced. To these 
latter, therefore, to the history of man- 
kind, to the moral, economical, and po- 
litical phases which are presented in its 
pre^ess, we may be assured, without 
any particular testimony, that his atten- 
tion was very early directed, and for a 
long period of years in a great measure 
confined. But we have one fact that 
goes strikingly in proof of this, which is 
interesting on many accounts, and not 
the least so as pointing out the first and 
only book which we know to have been 
read by him about this period, and which 
must have been read from love alone, 
since it was read by stealth. 

In 1740, after three years spent at 
Glasgow, he was removed to the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and entered at Baliol 
College as an exhibitioner on Snell's 
foundation. It would appear that 
shortly after his arrival there, from some 
cause or other he had given occasion to 
suspect that his private hoius were 
not always devoted to such books as the 
discipline of Oxford prescribes to its 
students ; and it was determined there- 
fore by the heads of the college, with 
more of zeal than honour, that the young 
philosopher from the north should be 
taken by surprise in his chamber, in 
order to ascertain whether the nature of 
his studies was really orthodox or not. 
Unluckily, he was found reading the 
" Treatise of Human Nature," then re- 
cently published, and the discovery was 
of course followed by a severe repri- 
mand and the forfeiture of the forbidden 
volume. Smith, at that time, knew 
perhaps nothing more of the book he 
was perusing than that it was the pro- 
duction of a young Scotchman — a work, 
which as the author of it said himself, 
“fell dead-bom from the press," little 
known and a good deal decried, but 
recommended to Smith by the subject 
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of which it treats, hy his love of meta- 
physics. and the profound and original 
speculations which it contained ; as 
inviting to the young and free inquirer 
as they were alarming to the heads of 
the university. It was not tilt some 
years after this that the immortal author 
of the work in question became known to 
his young disciple, and that that enduring 
friendship was cemented betwixt them, 
which both of them have taken pains to 
record — “ a friendship on both sides 
founded on the admiration of genius and 
the love of simplicity," as Mr. Stewart 
has be.autifully expressed it, and which, 
without biassing tlie judgment of Smith, 
must have exalted the pride and the 
pleasure which he felt, when years after 
this, he cited him in the “ Wealth of 
Nations" in language which many have 
thought savoureil rather of the w.irmth 
of friendship than the calmness of sober 
judgment, as bt/far the most illustrious 
philosopher and historian of the present 
age*. 

When Smith was sent to Oxford, it 
had been the intention of his family that 
he should study for the Church of Eng- 
land. He remained seven years at that 
renowned seat of learning; but long 
before he left it, not finding the ecclesi- 
astical profession suited to his taste, he 
had abandoned all such intention, and 
|>referred the hopes of such small emo- 
lument as his literary attainments might 
procure for him in his own country, to 
the higher prosiiects which the prudence 
of h'ls'friends had pointed out. As there 
is every reason to admire the independ- 
ence of mind which induced him to 
abandon those prospects, we can have 
none to regret it on any other ground, 
from the direction which was thus given 
to the studies and the labours of his 
future life. There is no doubt that had 
Dr. Smith voluntarily made the Church 
his profession, he would have adorned it 
by geniiis and learning, that the purity 
of his life would have added force to 
the precepts which it would have been 
his duty to inculcate as a Christian 
teacher. Hut this advantage would 
have liecn loo dearly purchased. The 
Church would more easily find a sub- 
stitute for Smith as one of its ministers, 
than the world might have found one 
like him, capable of unfolding for its 
instruction those laws equally divine in 
their origin and beneficent in their results 
when rigidly apprehended, which regulate 


the onler and advance the moral and 
political condition of society. The mind 
of Smith, which found in such subjects a 
boundless field for his contemplations, 
might have lieen confined, and at length 
contracted, by the professional study of 
theological learning. The great truths 
of religion are as simple as tliey are sub- 
lime ; and tlieir simplicity renders use- 
less much that human ingenuity can do, 
while their sublimity defies it. To know 
God, says Seneca, is to worship him. 
And much of this knowledge is attained 
by looking attentively upon the glories 
of his creation. 

It is to be lamented that we know so 
little of the life of Smith during that 
part of it which was passed at Oxford. 
What he thought of that university, of 
its discipline and its studies, he told the 
world many years after in a memorable 
passage of the “Wealth of Nations*," 
which has never been forgiven hy the 
worshippers of Oxford, and by all those 
who arc prone to consider it a crime 
to point out the defects of any an- 
cient institution. Strange it may seem 
that there should always be a num- 
ber of persons prone to such a course, 
seeing that the corruptions and abuses 
which are incident to establishments of 
this kind, like the diseases in the animal 
body, have a natural tendency to bring 
on decay, and that the best friend to 
such institutions, like the lx;st physi- 
cian, is he who first discovers the dis- 
order — a discovery necessarily antece- 
dent to the suggestion of the remedy. 
Yet there are few mistakes so common 
as this in the world, and few more fatal 
to its improvement. It is the error of 
preferring the means to the end, the 
mere instrument, an instrument often 
worn out, and sometimes become useless, 
to the excellent purixises it was designed 
to work. It may be proper to enlaige a 
little upon this topic, on account of the 
unjust prejudice that has been excited 
against Dr. Smith, in consequence of his 
animadversions upon Oxford, and is con- 
stantly excited for the worst purjiose.s 
against men like him, whose enlightened 
and benevolent efforts for the improve- 
ment of public institutions, instead of 
gratitude, have often experienced ca- 
lumny and opposition. If Smith cen- 
sured the discipline, or rather the want 
of discipline, and the abandonment of 
duty in the tutors and professors of Ox- 
ford in his day, what i>ossible motive 
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could he have that is reconcileablc with 
the acknowledged qualities of the man, 
but a zeal, a warm and indignant zeal, 
it may be, in Irehalf of that learning and 
science which was going to ruin, by 
the neglect of those wno were appointed 
for their conservation ? Of course it 
is unnecessary to say that we refer not 
to Oxford as it now is ; but if it has 
lieen reformed since the days of Smith, 
it has been reformed only, because 
some have been found bold and wise 
enough, like him and after him, to 
proclaim that it stood in need of such 
reformation. Far be it from us, and 
from every friend of learning, to abate 
that Just veneration for the institu- 
tions of our countiy ; those especially 
which have the promotion of science 
and of virtue for their olyect, which is 
really their due — due often to their an- 
tiquity — to the excellence of their 
founders — and to the long catalogue of 
illustrious men who have been bred 
under them, and whose wisdom and 
learning, whose virtue and heroism in 
after life, seem, by a very natural and 
pleasing illusion, to become identified 
with the places in which they were edu- 
cated. 

Of the seven years which Smith passed 
at Oxford little, indeed, has been re- 
corded. We have scarcely an incident 
relating to his private life, and as little 
do we Know respecting his intellectual 
habits. Mr. Stewart presumes that he 
cultivated with particular care, at this 
time, the study of languages; — a study 
for which it would seem he bad an un- 
usual fondness, and in which, at all 
events, he is known to have excelled. 
Hut Smith studied languages more as a 
philosopher than a scholar, as they 
serve to throw light on the manners, 
the institutions, the modes of thought 
peculiar to different nations and ages. 
His knowledge of Greek was profound 
and accurate; and his taste and high 
admiration for the drama and literature 
of the Greeks, preserved to the latest 
period of his life, may be best traced to 
the studies and the society in which he 
mixed whilst at the univeisity. Mr. 
Dalzell, the dislmguishcd professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
has borne testimony to the extent and 
accuracy of Dr. Smith's acquaintance 
with that noble language, as often dis- 
played in conversation with him on 
some of the nicest minutiae of grammati- 
cal criticism. lie was accustomed at this 
time to exercise himself in translation 


from various languages, chiefly French ; 
and always spoke of it as useful for the 
acquisition of the art of composition, 
and for improvement in style. Gibbon 
has recommended the same practice in 
his own Memoirs, and a mode of study, 
we may venture to say, which was pur- 
sued and praised by two such distin- 
guished writers, is well worth the atten- 
tion of all who cultivate literature. 

Upon quitting Oxford, Smith returned 
to Kirkaldy, where he continued to re- 
side with his mother for two years, with 
the most ardent application to study. 
In 1 748 he removed to Edinburgh, and 
there commenced his connexion and 
friendship with many of the distinguished 
men who then adorned that city ; and 
composed a society which included 
within its range an extent and variety 
of accomplishments, and a depth and 
solidity of philosophy and of learning, 
not easily equalled in any other, at 
any period of modem Europe. Among 
its members we find a vast portion 
of [the names familiar to us, from 
having enriched the literature of our 
country in various departments, about 
the middle of the last century. Those 
of Hume and Robertson, of Blair, of 
Fergu.son, of Lord Karnes and John 
Home, arc known to every reader ; but 
there were others not less accomplished 
though less known to posterity, whose 
genius and talents added lustre, even to 
so brilliant an assemblage of men ; Lord 
Elibank, Sir Gilbert Elliot, I.ord Lough- 
borough, Sir William Pulteney, Lord 
Monboddo, Dr. Logan ; these, and many 
others, we find enumerated in the “ Se- 
lect Society," which was formed in Edin- 
burgh about that period ; the list of 
which Mr. Stewart has preserved*. At 
this time commenceil his memorable 
friendship with David Hume, the phi- 
losopher who had led the way into those 
very regions of moral and jiolitical in- 
quiry, where Smith was destined to 
follow, guided chiefly, ns he always 
confessed, and as was admitted liy his 
admirers, by that light which had been 
shed upon them by the most subtle in- 
tellect, pel haps, which ancient or modem 
Europe has produced r. 

It was not long atler his settlement in 
Edinburgh, that the friendly patronage 
of Lord Karnes induced Smith to com- 
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mence a course of I^iectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres, which he continued 
for a considerable time ; until the hij^h 
reputation which he hadeamed, seconded 
by the real of his friends, procured for 
him, in 1 75 1 , the professorship of Logic 
in the university of (rlasgow. In 1752, 
upon the death of Mr. Thomas Craigie, 
he was advanced to the chsir of Moral 
Philosophy in the same University; an 
office which he continued to fill for thir- 
teen years ; — a period which he was ac- 
customed to look back upon, as the most 
useful and happy of his life. “ It was in- 
deed a situation," says his biographer, " in 
which he was eminently fitted to excel, 
and in which the daily labours of his 
profession were constantly recalling his 
attention to his favourite pursuits, and 
familiarising his mind to those im|)ortant 
s|>eculations he was afterwards to com- 
municate to the world." 

It is greatly to tie regretted, that no 
art of his lectures whilst at Glasgow, 
as been preserved ; but the following 
brief and very interesting account of 
them was furnished by one of Dr. 
Smith's pupils, who afterward became 
one of his warmest and latest friends. 
There is no necessity to apologise for 
presenting it to out readers, seeing that 
we cannot tretter supply the vacuum 
that would otherwise be left, owing to 
the very scanty materials which remain 
for a life of tliis distinguished man. 
*' In the professorship of logic," says 
one of Ills students, “ to which Dr. 
Smith was appointed on his first intro- 
duction to this university, he soon 
saw the necessity of departing widely 
from the plan that had been followed 
by his predecessors ; and of directing 
the attention of his pupils to studies of 
a more interesting and useful nature 
than the logic and metaphysics of the 
scliools. Accordingly after exhitiiting 
a general view of the powers of the 
mind, and explaining so much of the 
ancient logic as was requisite to gratify 
curiosity, with res|)ect to an artificial 
method of reasoning, which had once 
occupied the universal attention of the 
learned, he dedicated the rest of his 
time to the delivery of a system of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. t'he best 
method of explaining and illustrating 
the various powers of the human mind, 
the most useful part of metaphysics, arises 
from an examination of the several 
ways of cominunieating our thoughts by 
sp^ch, and from an attention to the 
principles of those literary composi- 


tions, which contribute to persuasion or 
entertainment. The first part of these 
lectures, in point of composition, was 
highly finished ; and the whole disco- 
vered strong marks of taste and original 
genius. His course of lectures on 
moral philosophy was divided into four 
parts. The first contained natural 
theology, in which he considered the 
proofs of the being and attributes of 
God, and those principles of the human 
mind on which religion is founded. The 
.second comprehended ethics strictly so 
called ; in the third part, he treated at 
more length of that branch of morality 
which relates to juttice. Upon this 
subject he endeavoured to trace the 
gradual progress of jurisprudence, both 
public and private, from the rudest to 
the most refined ages, and to point out 
the effects of those arts, which con- 
tribute to subsistence, and to the 
accumulation of property, in pro- 
ducing corresponding improvements in 
law and government. In the last 
part of his lectures, he examined 
those political regulations, founded not 
upon the principle of Justice, but of 
expediency, and which are calculated 
to increase the riches, the power, and 
the prosperity of a state: under this 
view he considered the political insti- 
tutions relating to commerce, to finances 
to ecclesiastical and military esta- 
blishments. In delivering his lectures, 
he trusted almost entirely to extem- 
porary elocution. H is manner was plain 
and unaffected, and as he seemed to be 
always interested in his subject, he never 
failed to interest his hearers. Each 
di.scourse consisted of several distinct 
propositions, which he endeavoured to 
prove and illustrate. In his attempts to 
explain them, he often appeared at first 
not to be sufficiently possessed of the 
subject, and spoke with some hesitation : 
as he advanced, the matter seemed to 
crowd upon him, his manner t>ecame 
warm and animated, and his expression 
easy and fluent In points of con- 
troversy, it was discernible that he con- 
ceived an opposition to be made to his 
opinions, and that he was led to sup- 
port them with greater energy and ve- 
hemence. By the fulness and variety of 
his illustrations the subject swelled in 
his hands, and acquired a dimension, 
w.hich, without a repetition of Uie same 
views, was calculated to seize the atten- 
tion of his audience, and to afford them 
pleasure and instruction in following 
the same object tlirough all the diversity 
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of shades and asi^ts ip which it was 
presented, and aherwards in tracing it 
backwards to that original proposition 
or general truth from which this beau- 
tiful train of speculation had proceeded. 
His reputation as a professor was raised 
very high ; and a multitude of students 
from a great distance resorted to the 
University merely upon bis account. 
Those branches of science which he 
taught became fashionable at this 
place, and his opinions were the' chief 
to])ics of discussion in clubs and literary 
societies. Even the peculiarities in his 
pronunciation, or manner of speaking, 
became frequently the objects of imi- 
tation.” 

In the year 17.55, a few of the emi- 
nent men then at the head of literature 
in Scotland had established a journal 
under the title of the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view ; " a title rendered familiar to the 
readers of the present day by the cele- 
brity of the literary periodical journal 
under that name, which was established 
in the same city about half a century 
later. All that we learn of the plan and 
object of this design ^must be gathered 
from the only two numbers which were 
ublished of it. Smith, as is now well 
nown, was a contributor, and, amongst 
other papers, was the author of the 
“ Review of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary," 
then recently published, and of a very 
interesting letter addressed to the Editor, 
on the state of literature on the Conti- 
nent, especially that of France. To the 
curious in literary relics, even these 
papers will be valuable, as appertain- 
ing to so celebrated a man, and the 
first of the productions of his genius 
which were committed to the public. In 
other resiiecis it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to say, that they can add nothing 
to the fame of the writer. Dr. Ro- 
bertson was also a contributor ; Mr. 
Hume was not ; and we are indebted to 
Mr. Mackenzie for an amusing anecdote 
accounting for the omission. Such, we 
are told, was the extreme artlessness of 
his character, that his friends feared 
from it the discovery of their secret ; — 
as they also feared that their criticisms 
would he disarmed of all their force, 
from the extreme gentleness of his na- 
ture, which could not tolerate even the 
exercise of literary warfare. The Review 
immediately on its appearance had at- 
tracted, as might have been expected, 
considerable notice; and Mr. Hume 
was often expressing his astonishment 
amongst his friends, that a production of 


so much talent should be going forward 
in the city in which he lived, and that 
he, connected as he was with every 
literary character of any distinction in 
it, should know nothing of its authors. 
It wag determined at length tliat the 
secret should be communicated to him 
on a certain day, which was to be agreed 
upon, provided he would swear to pre- 
serve it. The day was fixed, — it was at 
a dinner where they were all expected 
to meet ; the Review was mentioned ; — 
Hume expressed, as he had done before, 
his surprise and curiosity on the sub- 
ject, when he was told by one of the 
company, that provided he would take 
his oath not to divulge it, the secret 
should be communicate to him. “ But 
bow is the oath to be administered,” 
said David, with his usual pleasantry, 
“ to a man accused of so much scep- 
ticism as I am ? you would not take my 
Bible oath, but I will swear by tlie 
TO »«xo», and the to rfirn •, never to reveal 
your secret.” Unfortunately, either 
from want of perseverance in those con- 
nected with it, or of encouragement in 
the public to any undertaking of the 
kind, the Review was shortly after aban- 
doned, and the distinguished partisan 
whom they had thus enlisted, had no 
opportunity of rendering his service in 
its support. 

The Select Society, which we have 
before mentioned, was another asso- 
ciation of which Smith was a member ; 
formed for the purpose of philosophical 
inquiry, and the cultivation of the art 
of public speaking. It met for the first 
lime in the Advocates' Library in May 
1*54, and ever after during the sitting of 
the Court of Session, every Friday even- 
ing. The most distinguished in the 
Society as speakers were Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, Lord Elibank, and Dr. Robert- 
son. “David Hume and .Adam Smith," 
says the memorial, “ never opened their 
lips an intimation which may occasion 
some surprise, when it is considered 
that the two men thus remarked for 
being mule, were, unquestionably, the 
most original and profound thinkers in 
the whole of that gifted assemblage, as 
well as the most elegant, and (in Mr. 
Hume's case) the most fluent of writers, 
and possessing withal ample extent and 
variety of learning and knowledge. But 
however able and distinguish^ in tlie 
chair of moral philosophy at fJlasgow, 
and whatever talents he was known to 
possess in the circle of his friends, it 
* The bcHulilul and the l&Uiof. 
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WRs not until the year 1759 that Dr. 
Smith pave evidence to the world of 
those talents, and laid the foundation 
of his fame, by the publicacation of his 
first preat work, the "Theory of Moral 
Sentiments," in which he may be sup- 
osed to embody the result of a part of 
is professional labours in the University 
upon one of the most interesting pro- 
blems in the whole range of philosophi- 
cal inquiry. 

There are few things more pleasing 
with respect to a character or a com- 
position of established genius, when we 
contemplate them at a distance, than to 
ascertain what were the opinions enter- 
tained of them by their contemporaries. 
Fortunately we possess the most satis- 
factory and delightful of all evidence 
upon this subject concerning the work 
before us ; but before we enter upon 
any remarks on this beautiful produc- 
tion, we shall present our readers with a 
letter from Mr. Hume, addressed to Dr. 
Smith, immediately after its publication. 
It would be an injury to withhold this 
effusion of friendship, which possesses 
the highest claim upon our attention, 
from its connexion with one of the most 
important epochs in the life of the emi- 
nent person of whom we are writing. 
Mr. Hume happened to be in London 
during the puDlication of the "Theory 
of Moral Sentiments," mixing in society 
most distinguished for rank, taste, and 
learning, and always anxious, with the 
generosity and affection which charac- 
terized him, to extend the fame and 
glory of his friend. If the work had 
been lost to the world, and we had pos- 
sessed no other evidence of its merits, 
and of the admiration excited by its 
appearance, we might form a tolerable 
estimate of both from the contents of 
the following letter : — 

" London, April 12/A, 1759. 

“ My dear Smith, 

“ I give you thanks for the agreeable 
present of your ‘ Theory.' Wedder- 
burn and I made presents of our cojiies 
to such of our acipiaintance.s as we 
thought good judges anil proper to 
spread the reputation of the book. I 
.sent one to the Duke of Argyle, to Lord 
Lyttleton, Horace Walpole, Soame Jen- 
nyns, and Rurke, an Irish gentleman 
who lately wrote a very pretty treatise 
on the Sublime. Millar desired my per- 
mission to send one in your name to Dr. 
Warburton. I have delayed wTiting to 
you, till I could tell you something of 


the success of the book, and could prog- 
nosticate with some probability, whether 
it should be finally damned to oblivion, 
or be registered in the temple of immor- 
tality. Though it has been published 
only a few weeks, I think there appear 
already such strong symptoms that I 
can almost venture to forctel its fate. 

In short, it is this But I have been 

interrupted by a foolish impertinent visit 
of one who has lately come from Scot- 
land. He tells me that the University 
of Glasgow intend to declare Rouefs 
office vacant upon his going abroad with 
Lord Hope. I question not but you 
will have our friend Ferguson in your 
eye, in case another project for procuring 
him a place in the University of Edin- 
burgh should fail. Ferguson has very 
much polished and improved his treatise 
on ‘Refinement,’* and with some amend- 
ments it will make an admirable book, 
and discovers an elegant and a singular 
genius. The ‘ Epigoniad' I hope will 
do, but it will be somewhat up-hill work. 
As I doubt not but you consult the re- 
views sometimes, at present, you will see 
in the ‘ Critical Review ' a letter upon 
that poem, and I desire you to employ 
your conjectures in finding out the au- 
thor — let me see a sample of your skill 
in knowing hands by guessing at the 
person. I am afraid of laml Karnes's 
‘ Law Tracts a man might as well 
think of making a fine sauce by a mix- 
ture of wormwood and aloes, as an agree- 
able composition by joining metaphysics 
and Scotch law. However, the book I 
believe has merit, though few people 
will take the pains of diving into it. — 
But to return to your book, and its suc- 
cess in this town, I must tell you 

A plague of interruptions ! 1 oixlered 
myself to be denied, and yet here is one 
that has broken in upon me again. He 
is a man of letters, and we have had a 
good deal of literary conversation. You 
told me that you were curious of literary 
anecdotes; and therefore 1 shall inform 
you of a few that have come to my know- 
ledge. I lielicvc I have mentioned to 
you already Helvetius's book ‘Del'Es- 
prit.' It is worth your reading, not for 
its philosophy, which I do not highly 
value, but for its agreeable composi- 
tiont. I had a letter from him a few 

• The lump which he afienvaHe published nruler 
the title of ** An Kssa/ on (be Hittury of Civil 

+ This pKfisnge is of itself tolersltly ronclnstve ai 
to the vulffar error of ronfuunding: h!r. Hume’s pkiIo< 
•ophjr wilh that of (he French niafertnlists of the 
last century and their KuRliih disciples in ihi*.*" 
Vide page Iv, nod note, p. 13. 
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days ago, wherein he tells me that my 
name was) much oftencr in the manu- 
script, but that the censor of books at 
Pans obliged him to strike it out. Vol- 
taire has lately published a small work 
called ‘ Candide, ou TOptimisme.’ I 
shall give you a detail of it. But what is 
all this to my book ? say you. My 
dear Mr. Smith, have patience ; compose 
yourself to tranquillity ; shew yourself a 
|>hilosopher in practice as well as pro- 
fession : think on the emptiness and 
rashness and futility of the common 
judgments of men ; how little they are 
regulated by reason in any subject, much 
more in philosophical subjects, which so 
far exceed the comprehension of the 
vulgar. 

Non fii quid tarbida Roma 
Elevets accedaa: ezameoTC improbnm ia ilia 
Ciutigcs trutina: oec te qiunlveris extra. 

A wise man's kingdom is his own breast ; 
or if he ever looks farther it will only be 
to the judgment of a select few who are 
free from prejudice, and capable of ex- 
amining his work. Nothing indeed can 
be a stronger presumption of falsehood 
than the approbation of the multitude; 
and Phocion, you know, always sus- 
pected himself of some blunder when he 
was attended with the applauses of the 
jxipulace. Supposing, therefore, that 
you have duly prepared yourself for the 
worst of all these reflections, I proceed 
to tell you the melancholy news, that 
your book has been very unfortunate ; 
for the public seem disposed to applaud 
it extremely. It was looked for by the 
foolish people with some impatience, and 
the mob of literati arc beginning already 
to be very loud in its praises. Tliree 
bishops called yesterday at Millar’s shop, 
in orcler to buy copies, and to ask ques- 
tions about the author. The Bishop of 
Peterborough said he had passed the 
evening in a company where he heard it 
extolled above all books in the world. 
The Duke of Argyle is more decisive 
than he uses to be m its favour ; I sup- 
pose he either considers it as an exotic, 
or thinks the author will be serviceable 
to him in the Glasgow elections. Lord 
Lyttleton says that Robertson, and 
Smith, and Bower, are the glories of 
English literature. Oswald protests he 
does not know whether he has reaped 
more instruction or entertainment from 
it. But you may easily judge what re- 
liance can be put on his judgment, who 
has been engaged all his life in public 
business, and who never secs any faults 
in his friends. Millar exults and brags 


that two-thirds of the edition are already 
sold, and that he is now sure of success. 
You see what a son of earth that is, to 
value books only by the profit they may 
bring him ; — in that view I believe it 
may prove a very good book. 

" Charles Townsend, who passes for 
the cleverest fellow in England, is so 
taken with the performance, that he said 
to Oswald, he would put the Duke of 
Buccleugh under the author's care, and 
would make it worth his while to accept 
of that charge. As soon as I heard this, 
I called on him twice, with a view of 
talking with him about the matter, and 
of convincing him of the propriety of 
sending that young nobleman to Glas- 
gow ; for I could not hope that he could 
offer you any terms which would tempt 
oil to renounce your professorship : 
ut I missed him. Mr. Townsend passes 
for being a little uncertain in his resolu- 
tions ; so perhaps you need not build 
much on this sally. 

“ In recompense for so many mortify- 
ing things, which nothing but truth coidd 
have extorted from me, and which 1 
could easily have multiplied to a greater 
number, 1 doubt not but you are so good 
a Christian as to return good for evil, 
and to flatter my vanity by telling me 
that all the godly in Scotland abuse me 
for my account of John Knox and the 
Reformation. I suppose you are glad to 
see my paper end, and that 1 am obliged 
to conclude with 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ David Humk.” 

Section 3. — The “ Theory of Moral 
Sentiments." 

The question which Dr. Smith under- 
took to investigate in the ‘‘Theory of 
Moral Sentiments," however little re- 
garded in later times, had evidently 
attracted a very considerable share of at- 
tention intheearly part ofthelast century. 
At the period when he applied himstdf 
to that investigation, it had been pre- 
viously illustrated by some of the most 
ingenious and profound writers in our 
language. The inquiry into the nature 
ami origin of virtue, had been treated of 
by the elegant and sublime Lord .Shaf- 
tesbury, the logical and acute Bishop 
Butler, the eloquent and ingenious Dr. 
Hutcheson, and by Mr. Hume himself, 
in his celebrated treatise entitled “ An 
Inquiiy concerning the Principles of 
Morals." 

If it be true, ns Mr. Stewart has 
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»ni(l, and a* Smith himself always de- 
clared, that he owed more to the “ Politi- 
cal discourses" of Mr. Hume, in the 
“ Wealth of Nations," than to any other 
work which had ap]>eared prior to his 
time, it cannot be doubted that in the 
work before us he was as much in- 
debted to the principles unfolded in Mr. 
Hume’s “ Inquiry." In their results, 
the ditference seems only to be this ; — 
that, whereas Hume had resolved our 
moral perceptions into a general and 
social affection, Smith had taken pains 
to trace them, in all cases, to an imme- 
diate sympathy with the individual act- 
ing or acted upon. Upon nearly all 
collateral and fundamental points they 
were perfectly agreed. They were equally 
decided in considering the question in 
the outset as one of fact, to be determined 
by the invariable nature and recorded 
sentiments of mankind in all ages — not 
as one in which it is competent to philo- 
sophers to establish a standard of vir- 
tue, as was attempted by Cudworth and 
Clarke, without reference to those senti- 
ments, upon some preconceived dogma 
of immutable right, and the eternal fit- 
ness of things ; or upon any deduction 
of a remote and contingent utility, ac- 
cording to the system of Paley and God- 
win, and others of the same school. 
Mr. Hume had dismissed, with the con- 
tempt it deserved, the doctrine of those 
who had denied the reality of any dis - 
tinction in morals. He had shewn by 
the most unanswerable reasoning that 
their origin was to be found in senti- 
ment, not in the subtleties of abstract 
ratiocination; and has overthrown for 
ever, in the opinion of all who are capa- 
, ble of reasoning on such subjects, the 
selfish system of ethics, revived by 
Hobbes mthe seventeenth century, who 
hail borrowed it from the school of 
Epicurus, and who bequeathed it as a 
theme of everlasting cavil and epigram- 
matic paradox to that of Helvetius and 
Rochefoucauld, and their followers, in 
later days. Dr. Smith, though he makes 
little direct reference to this system 
founded on the absolute seltishness of 
man, may be considered as having stated 
and pronounced upon the question in the 
opening passage of his work: — “ How 
selfish soever man may be supposed,” 
says he, ” there are evidently some prin- 
ciples in his nature which interest him in 
the fortune of others, and render their 
happiness necessary to him, though he 
derives nothing from it except the plea- 
sure of seeing it ; of this kind is pity or 


compassion, wonls appropriated to sig- 
nify our fellow feeling with the sorrow 
of others." “ Sympathy,” he adds, 
“ though its meaning was originally the 
same, may now, however, be made use 
of to denote our fellow feeling with any 
passion whatever." And upon tliis prin- 
ciple he erects his system. 

It is not our intention, nor is it, in- 
deed, within the limits of the present 
memoir, to attempt an analysis of this 
very beautiful production. A brief out- 
line of the leading principles on which 
it rests may be stateil as follows : — 

Upon our disposition to sympathize 
with the passions and actions of other 
men, is founded our sense of propriety 
or impropriety — upon that of sympa- 
thizing with the motives which excite or 
produce those actions and passions, is 
founded our sense of merit or demerit ; 
the disposition which prompts us to gra- 
titude or resentment, to reward or to 
punish the agent. An application of 
the sentiments thus acquired by obser- 
vation of the actions and character of 
others, to the affections and conduct of 
ourselves in the various relations of life 
in which we are called upon to act, to 
judge, or to suffer, gives rise to a new 
perception ; namely, the sense of duty, 
the natural and final result of the joint 
operation of those faculties of the heart 
and the understanding, with which man 
was endowed by his Maker, and not a 
factitious principle of expediency, which 
it was left for him to deduce from the 
remote and contingent consequences of 
the actions themselves. 

Of the questions which arc discussed 
in the science of morals, the two prin- 
cipal are these : — What is the charac- 
teristic property of virtue or merit? 
And by what faculty or jwwer are we 
made cognizant of its existence? In 
Hume's Inquiry upon this interesting 
subject, he involved the solution of the 
second question in investigating the 
first. Smith seems to have pursued a 
different course, and to have blended 
the first question in his discussion of 
the second. We have always consi- 
dered that the scope of Mr. Hume's 
reasoning upon this ]>oint has been 
strangely misoonceived. In shewing, as 
he did conclusively to our minds, that 
utility was an invariable attribute of all 
virtue, his argument was limited, and 
he obviously meant it to be limited to 
the simple establishment of the ftKt; 
to proving, that by tlie constitution of 
man, and llie natural economy of his 
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moral sentimenta, there wat no dispo- 
sition of the mind, no action attended 
with the Koneral approbation of man- 
kind, which would not be found in its 
results beneficial to the species. He 
proved that nature had so constituted 
us, that by an involuntary sympathy we 
are formed to approve of lliese qualities 
even when we can have no personal in- 
terest in the case — nay, even when our 
personal interest may opposed to the 
exercise of them. The sentiment or 
emotion thus excited, is the effect of a 
beneficent wisdom in the moral eco- 
nomy of man ; an economy which 
proves the divine origin and government 
of the world even more cogently than 
the most exquisite of the merely phy- 
sical arrangements so often adduced 
for the purpose. But having shewn 
this to be the fact, it never could be 
intended, by that accurate and pro- 
found thinker, to draw or to sugj^st 
the inference, that in pursuit of any 
imagined utility, any distant and gene- 
ral advantage which might present it- 
self to his narrow capacity, it was com- 
petent for man to tamper with the order 
of Ood, and in neglect of the active im- 
pulses, the affections, and even the pre- 
judices of his nature, which, by the di- 
rection of his wisdom, were made sub- 
servient to the most admirable ends — 
to erect a new ftandard of morals, and 
pretend to shew that that mode of ac- 
tion might be expedient, which his 
heart told him could never be right. 
But whatever doubts may exist as to 
the meaning of Hume, there can be 
none with regard to that of Dr. Smith 
upon this vital question ; and it is in 
the admirable and really philosophical 
spirit which pervades and animates 
every part of his system, and this more 
especially, that we conceive the great 
excellence of his work to consist ; for it 
may assuredly be said of it, that if it 
does not furnish the true “ Theory of 
Mural Sentiments," there can be no 
hesitation in admitting that its author 
has, at least, pointed out the way in 
which that theory must be sought. 
Smith saw, and strictly adhered to the 
distinction, as Mr. Stewart has well re- 
marked*. which has tieen too little ad- 
verted to by ethical impiirers — the dis- 
tinction betwixt the final and the efficient 
cause in all our moral determinaliona 
The chapter in which tliis fundiimental 
point is more directly enforced must be 


considered as one of the finest portions 
of his book, exhibiting a specimen, per- 
haps, of the most refined and philoso- 
phical disquisition which human lan- 
guage has ever embodied. It lies so 
directly in our way, in the few observa- 
tions we think it necessary to make upon 
this production of Dr. Smith ; — it lies so 
muen at the root of the main difficulty 
involved in the inquiry concerning the 
foundation of morus ; the most inte- 
resting problem, perhaps, in metaphy- 
sics ; it comes so strongly recommended 
in consequence to all who can take any 
interest in such discussions, — that we 
shall cite a part of it in this place, happy 
if, by accident, we should be tlie means 
in this way of introducing one of our 
readers to an acquaintance with the 
work in which it is to be found. 

After having traced the growth of the 
emotions which arise from the spectacle 
of vice as well as of virtue, and having 
sliewn that the resentment which we 
feel in the one case is the counterpart 
of the gratitude we feel in the other; 
and that it is this emotion which, con- 
stituting our immediate sense of de- 
merit, prompts us to inflict the punish- 
ment which the well-being of society 
requires should be inflict^; and that 
the Author of Nature did not leave it to 
the slow and uncertain deductions of 
our reason to find out the means of 
attaining this end, but endowed us with 
an instinctive feeling of approbation of 
the very application most proper to 
attain it, — he proceeds to consider the 
" utility of tliis constitution of nature." 
“ In every part of the universe," he 
says*, “ we observe means adjusted with 
the nicest artifice to the end which they 
are intended to produce ; and in the me- 
chanism of a plant or animul body, 
admire how everything is contrived for 
advancing the two great purposes of 
nature, the support of the individual, 
and the propi^tionof the species. But 
in these, and in all such objects, we still 
distinguish the efficient from the final 
cause of their several motions and organi- 
sations. The digestion of the food, the 
circulation oftlie blood, and the secretion 
of the several juices which are drawn 
from it, are operations all of them ne- 
cessary for the great purposes of animal 
life ; yet we never endeavour to account 
for them from those pur(>oses a.s from 
their efficient causes, nor imagine that 
the blood circulates, or tliat the food 
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di(;c$ls of ils own accord, and with a 
view or intention to the purposes of cir- 
culation or digestion. The wheels of the 
watch are all admirably adjusted to the 
end for which it was made — the point- 
ing.'of the hour : all their various motions 
consj)ire, in the nicest manner, to pro- 
duce this effect. If they were endowed 
with a desire and intention to produce it, 
they could not do it belter : yet we never 
ascribe any such desire or intention to 
them, but to the watchmaker ; and we 
know that they are put into motion by 
a s])ring which intends the effect it pro- 
duces as little as they do. But though, 
in accounting for the operation of bo- 
dies, we never fail to distinguish in this 
manner the efficient from the final 
cause, — in accounting for those of the 
mind, we are very apt to confound these 
two different things with one another. 
When by natural principles we are led 
to advance those ends which a refined 
and enliglitened reason would recom- 
mend to us, we are very apt to impute 
to that reason, as to their efficient cause, 
the sentiments and actions by which we 
advance those ends, and to imagine that 
to be the wisdom of man, which is in 
reality the wisdom of God. Upon a 
supeifficial view, this cause seems suffi- 
cient to produce the effects which are 
ascribed to it, and the system of human 
nature seems to be more simple and 
t^ecable when all its different opera- 
tions are in this manner deduced from a 
single principle." After distinguishing 
in this way the efficient from the final 
cause of our moral impressions, our first 
jierceptions of right and wrong, — after 
shewing that though it is absolutely 
necessary for the subsistence of society 
that the laws of justice should be ob- 
•served, yet that it is not from a consi- 
deration of this necessity that we origi- 
nally approve of their enforcement 
(though he admits that our regard for 
them may oflen be confirmed, and may 
sometimes require to be confirmed by 
such consideration),— he proceeds, "We 
frequently hear the young and the licen- 
tious ridiculing the most sacred rules 
of morality, and professing, sometimes 
from the corruption, but more fre- 
quently from the vanity of their hearts, 
the most ahominable maxims of con- 
duct. Our indignation rouses, and we 
are eager to refute and expose such 
detestable principles. But, though it is 
their intrinsic hatefulness and detest- 
ableness which originally inflame us 
against them, wc are unwuliug to assign 


this as the sole reason why wc condemn 
them, or to pretend that it is merely 
because we ourselves hate and detest 
them. Tlie reason, we think, would not 
apiiear to be conclusive. Yet why 
should it not; if we hate and detest 
them, because they are the natural and 
proper objects of hatred and detesta- 
tion ? But when we are asked, why we 
should not act in such or such a man- 
ner, the vei7 question seems to suppose, 
that to those who ask it this manner of 
acting does not appear to be for its own 
sake the natural and proper object of 
these sentiments. We must shew there- 
fore, that it ought to be so for the sake of 
something else ; and the consideration 
which first occurs to us is the disorder 
and confusion of society which would 
result from the universal prevalence of 
such practices. We seldom fail there- 
fore to insist upon this topic. That it 
is not a regard, however, to the preser- 
vation of society, which originally in- 
terests us in the punishment of crimes 
committed against individuals, may be 
demonstrated by many obvious consi- 
derations. All men, even the roost 
stupid and unthinking, abhor perfidy 
and injustice, and delight to see them 
punislied. But few men have reflected 
u])on the necessity of justice to the exist- 
ence of society, however obvious that 
necessity may appear. The concern 
which we take in tne fortune and happi- 
ness of individuals does not, in common 
cases, arise from that which we take in 
the fortune and happiness of society. We 
are no more concerned for the destruction 
or loss of a single man, because the man 
is a member or part of society, and be- 
cause we should oe concerned for the de- 
struction of society .than weare concerned 
for the loss of a single guinea, because 
this guinea is part of a thousand guineas, 
and because we should be concerned for 
the loss of the whole sum. In neither 
case does our regard for the individuals 
arise from our regard for the multitude; 
but in both cases our regard for the mul- 
titude is compounded, and made up of 
the particular regards which we feel for 
the different individuals of w hich it is 
composed. As when a small sum is 
unjustly taken from us, we do not so 
much prosecute the injury from a regard 
to the preservation of our whole fortune 
as from a regard to that particular sum 
which we have lost ; so when a single 
man is injured or destroyed, we demand 
the punishment of the wrong that has 
been dune to him, nut so much from a 
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concern for the 'general interest of so- 
ciety, as from a concern for that very in- 
dividual who has been injured." 

In a subsequent part of his work, 
wherein he treats of the “ Influence of 
fortune upon our Moral Sentiments," 
and shews that, though it is the intention 
or affection of the heart, the propriety 
or impropriety, the beneficence or hurt- 
fulness of the design that all praise or 
blame which can be bestowed upon an 
action must ultimately belong; yet, 
nevertheless, the result of those actions, 
the actual consequences which often 
proceed from them, do materially affect 
our sentiments : — He traces, in the same 
admirable spirit, the final cause of this 
inconsistency in our judgments ; and 
remarks that — " that necessary rule of 
justice, that men in this life are account- 
able for their actions only, not for their 
designs or intentions, is founded upon 
this salutary and useful irregularity in 
human sentiments concerning merit and 
demerit, which appears at first sight so 
absurd and unaccountable. But," he 
concludes, “ every part of nature, when 
attentively surveyed, equally demon- 
strates the providential care of its 
Author ; and we miiy admire the wis- 
dom and the goodness of God even in 
the weakness and the folly of men." 

We have the greater pleasure in citing 
these passages, because we think that 
we may read in them the best refuta- 
tion of that theory of expediency, which 
nothing but the reputation of Dr. Paley 
could ever have recommended to the 
world* — a theory which Mr. Stewart 
has characterised in a strain of indig- 
nant eloquence, that well became him 
on such a topic, as one which, “ absolv- 
ing men from the obligations imposed 
upon them by the moral constitution of 
human nature, abandons every indivi- 
dual to the guidance of his own narrow 
views concerning the complicated in- 
terests of societjt." 

It may not perhaps be unworthy of 
observation, before we close these few 
remarks upon the “ Theory of M oral Sen- 


* It may be allowed us to state in n few words 
what we have always considered to be the wide dif- 
firivnee apon this ^rent point, betwixt the doc- 
trine of hlr. Hume and that of Dr. Paley, which 
it is hurprisin^ to tee so often confounded. Home 
proved from the phenomena of human nalnre as a 
fnrtt that whatever in moral condort was intrinsi- 
cally ri^ht, waa useful. Paley laid it down as a 
r*le, that whatever was expedient, was riffht j and 
this rooverte<l a pokilion of undeniable truth and 
beauty into an hypothesis full ol fallacy, as the 
M>lii(ion of a problem prej^aot with evil in its con- 
ae<|aences, when considered as a precept, 
t Philo*. Hunit hliodt vob ii. Ch. 4, Sect. 6. 


timenis," that Ihc same principle of .sym- 
pathy as a source of morals, from 
which Smith has deduced his system, 
appears to have been referred to by Poly- 
bius, in a remarkable passage of his 
history, for the same purpose. It is 
rather long for a quotation ; but as it is 
curious in itself, and as Polybius is not 
a writer in every one's hands, we shall 
transcribe part of it in a note below ; 
when uossibly it may appear, after all, 
that the coincidence is rather in ex- 
pression than in substance, and that it 
applies rather more strikingly to the 
doctrine of sympathy with utility, (tho 
theory of Hume) than to that of sym- 
pathy as unfolded by Smith*. 

Section 4. — From the publication of 
the “ Theory of Moral SenlimmU" to 
that of the “H’ealth of Nations." 

Wb have seen, from the letter which 
Mr. Hume addres.sed to our author, 
something of the impression which was 
produced by the publication of his first 
great work. We shall shortly perceive 
that the hope therein expressed, that it 
might lead to an interesting connexion 
with the Duke of Buccleugh was not 
idly formed. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it made no change in the life and 
habits of Dr. Smith. He continued his 
professorship in the University of Glas- 
gow for a period of four years after this, 
directing his attention, and that of his 
students, somewhat less to that depart- 
ment of ethics, of which he had pre- 
sented to the world his views, and 
treating more particularly of the sub- 
jects which come within the range of 
jurisprudence, and political philosophy. 
Of the long and profound attention he 
had devoted to this latter branch of 
moral science, he has bequeathed an im- 
perishable monument to the world in 

* “ For man, who among all the vanons kimls of 
animals Is alone endowed with (he faeulty of rra^tn, 
cannot, like tho rest, paHSOTcrsacb actions (ingra* 
titode and injustice} with inditfereoce ; bat redecl- 
Ing on what he and comparing the future with 
the present, will not fail to express his indignation 
at this injurious treatment. In which, as he foresees, 
he may at some time be exposed. Thus it is cer- 
tain that all men must be shockeil by such ingrati- 
tude through sympathy with the resentment of their 
neighbour, ami from an apprehension also that tho 
case may be their own. And from hence anse.s in 
the mind of man, a certain sense of the nature, and 
force of d«itv, in which consists both Ihc Irnginning 
and the end of justice; and thus it is that the people 
begin to discern the nature of things, honourable 
or oase, and in what consists the diifrrenco lietwccn 
them ; and to perceive that the funner, on account 
of the advantage that attends them, nre dC to bo 
admired and imitated, nod the latter to be detested 
and avoided." — Polybius, Hi»C.^ i5ook vi. 

Ch. i. tiampioa's TraiulaUun, 
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his “Wealth of Nations.” His views 
upon the theory ofjurisprudence, except 
inasmucli as he has embodied some of 
its important principles in that work, 
were confined to his lectures ; though 
it is clear from an intimation conveyed 
in the closing paragraph of the “ Moral 
Sentiments," and still more so from the 
advertisement he prefixed to the last 
edition of that wortt, written only a few 
months before his death, that it was a 
subject which, during the whole of his 
life, he had deeply meditated, and upon 
which ho had always designed to com- 
municate his labours to the public, if 
the engagements with which he was 
occupied during the latter period of it 
had not interfered to prevent him. 

For himself. Dr. Smith has undoubt- 
edly done enough, and so far as regards 
his own interest and his fame, it would 
be idle to indulge in regrets. For the 
world however, and for the interests 
of science, perhaps a greater loss has 
l>cen rarely sustained Uian in the un- 
fortunate circumstances, whatever they 
were, which concurred to deprive it of 
this most valuable portion of his labows. 
The enlarged views he had evidently 
formed of the objects and principles of 
legislation ; the glimpses wnich we oc- 
casionally catch m his other writings of 
the spirit in which he was accustomed 
to contemplate such subjects ; the pure 
and lofty sources to which he was ac- 
customed to refer for those principles ; 
all assure us of the invaluable addition 
which would have been made to this 
department of philosophy, had it been 
illustrated by his pen. 

From this, however, and from his 
academical labours generally, he was 
withdrawn in the year 1703, by an in- 
vitation to accom]>any the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh on his travels ; an appointment 
which was principally recommended to 
him at the time, by tlie desire which he 
had conceived of visiting the continent. 
The proposal, which was made to him 
through Mr. Charles Townsend, was 
liberal in tlie extreme ; as might be ex- 
pected to be made to such a man, to 
induce him to quit the scene of his ho- 
nourable and useful labours, the society 
of his friends, and those studious de- 
lights, known only to the pure and de- 
voted lovers of truth, whicli constitute 
the highest charm of human existence. 

It is well known that, whatever plea- 
sure Smith might derive from his tour, 
or whatever advantage from his con- 
nexion with the nobte family of Uuo- 


cleugh, the separation from the univer- 
sity of Glasgow was a source to him 
of very heartfelt regret. An interest- 
ing and characteristic anecdote has 
been recorded of him, relative to his 
resignation of his duty as professor 
there, which is well worth preserving. 

It was at the latter end of his course 
of lectures, that it became necessary for 
him to take his departure, and it was 
well ascertained that he had been at ex- 
ceeding pains to provide, in a friend, a 
very competent successor for that part 
of the course which yet remained un- , 
finished. He had suffered the greatest 
possible anxiety upon this point, and 
had done everything that might satisfy 
the most scrupulous of his friends and 
his pupils. This, however, did not satisfy 
the conscientious delicacy of Dr. Smith. 
He was of course aware of the high 
estimation in which he was held in the 
university, and the just value which was 
put ujKin his lectures. The day at 
length arrived when he was to address 
the students of hii class for the last time, 
and it was a moment deeply affecting 
to both parties. He took leave of them 
in a tone of affection and regret, which 
enlivened their mutual sorrow ; and 
when they were about to depart, he 
called them severally to his chair, and 
tendered to each of them, carefully fold- 
ed in paper, the amount of the fee 
which lie had received for the whole 
course of his lectures, notwithstand- 
ing so small a portion of it only re- 
mained unfinished. This was of course 
refused resolutely, as by acclamation ; 
the professor, however, persisted in his 
endeavour, assuring them that he should 
not be satisfied otherwise, and that he 
should quit them under the impression 
of having failed in his duty, and of 
having wronged them, if they did not 
take back the fee for the entire course 
of lectures, which circumstances pre- 
vented him from completing. It was 
in vain that they assured him how far 
they were overpaid by the smallest por- 
tion of his labour bestowed upon them 
for the trifling emolument he derived ; 
how real a wrong they should be coiii- 
roilting to consent to such a proposal, 
and, in short, their firm determination 
by no means to listen to it. The pro- 
fessor was sensibly touched by their 
generous avowal, but he was not to be 
moved from his purpose. When 
they were at last on the point of 
quitting the lecture - room, he seized 
hold of the foremost of the students, and 
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abtolutely forced the money into his 
hands, exclainiinf;, with his accustomed 
artlour, “ Nay, gentlemen, I will not 
suffer this ; it is a matter of conscience 
with me, and I must have my way 
and in this manner seeing him so deeply 
concerned in his object, they were 
obliged to submit ; and thus to termi- 
nate a struggle o( very unusual occur- 
rence, equally honourable to the deli- 
cacy and generosity of the professor, 
and the attachment of his pupils. 

It may safely be said, without dispa- 
ragement to the many eminent succes- 
sors of Dr. Smith, that his removal from 
the chair of mural philosophy was per- 
haps the greatest loss which the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow has sustained. Uf 
his merits and his method as a lecturer, 
we have presented our readers with an 
interesting memorial in the last section; 
but there is a circumstance related of 
him which may still better serve to 
evince the pains and sagacity which 
he exerted in the performance of his 
duly, and may suggest a standing 
and instructive lesson to both public 
and private teachers in all times and 
laces. It is said that in the delivery of 
is daily lectures, his observation nad 
been drawn, in an especial manner, to a 
certain student of his class, whose gene- 
ral habit of close and riveted attention 
to what was going on, became a mark or 
indication to the professor of the degree 
in which he succeeded in the develope- 
ment and expression of his subject — 
that he was accustomed to tlx his eye 
upon the student in question, and as 
long as he found that he retained his 
hold of his attention, he felt satished; 
but whenever he remarked any relaxa- 
tion in his manner, whether in the wan- 
dering expression of his countenance, or 
the position of his body, which seemed 
to indicate a diminishing interest in the 
lecture — “ I took this as a valuable 
admonition," he used to say; '* I was 
sure that there w as something wanting 
either of connection in my reasoning 
or of sufficient fulness and perspicuity 
in my exposition, and I immediately 
pausra. 1 recapitulated what 1 had 
been saying — 1 explained — I re-argued 
— I endeavoured further to illustrate my 
propositions, and 1 never felt quite sa- 
tisfied that 1 was going on right, until I 
had regained complete hold of my mo- 
nitor, till I saw by the resumption of 
his usual manner and gase that 1 pos- 
sessed the whole of his attention." 
Having disengaged himself as well as 


he could from the tics (hat bound him 
to Glasgow, Smith quitted that city in 
January, 1764, and joined the Duke of 
Buccleugh in London, where they re- 
mained together a couple of months. In 
March they set out on their route to 
Paris, and hatl the fortune to be joined 
at Dover by Sir James Macdonald, who 
accompanied them as far as the French 
capital, where they parted ; — Sir James 
on his way to Italy, where he died within 
two years after, in the twenty-fifth year 
of his age. Were there no other testi- 
mony to the merit of this accomplished 
person, it would be sufiicient to shew 
that he enjoyed in so high a degree tlie 
esteem and admiration of two such men 
as Dr. Smith and Mr. Hume; and a 
letter which the latter addressed to 
Smith, on the occasion of his death, 
contains strong evidence ofthis — “ Were 
you and I together," says he, “ we should 
shed tears at present for the death of 
poor Sir James Macdonald: we could 
not possibly have suffered a greater loss 
than in that valuable young man,” 

It was aboot the same time when 
Smith set out for the continent with 
the Duke of Huccleugh, that his friend 
Hume had been invited to join the em- 
bassy of the Earl of Hertford at Paris. 
Smith remained in that city only a few 
days ; but before he left it we should 
mention that he addressed the rector 
of the University of Gla.sgow in form, 
tendering his resignation of the chair he 
had filled, and expressing himself as 
might be expected on such an occasion. 
— “ I was never more anxious" (he says, 
in the conclusion of his letter) “ for the 
good of the college than at this moment ; 
and I sincerely wish that, whoever is my 
successor, he may not only do credit to 
the ofiice by his abilities, hut lie a com- 
fort to the very excellent men with whom 
he is likely to spend his life, by the pro- 
bity of his heart and the goodness of hii 
temiier." On the receipt of this letter, 
the chair was declared to be vacant ; and 
at a meeting of the heads of the univer- 
sity the sense of the value of their late 
professor, and the loss sustained by his 
removal was recorded in the following 
terms : — 

“ The University cannot help exprevs- 
ing their sincere regret at the removal 
of Dr. Smith, whose distinguished pro- 
bity and amiatilc qualities procured him 
the esteem and atfection of his col- 
leagues, and whose uncommon genius, 
great abilities, and extensive learning, 
did so much honour to this society: his 
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ele?anl and ingenious ' Theory of Moral 
Sentimenis' having recommended him 
to the esteem of men of taste and litera- 
ture throughout Europe. His happy 
talent of illustrating abstracted subjects, 
and faithfid assiduity in communicating 
useful knowledge, distinguished him as 
a professor, and at once afforded the 
^atest pleasure and the most important 
instruction to the youth under his care." 

On quitting Paris, Dr. Smith and the 
Duke of Buccleugh proceeded to Tou- 
louse, where they fixed their abode for 
a year and a half ; enjoying the best so- 
ciety of the place, and finding in new 
manners and new modes of existence 
fresh sources of interest and information 
equally advantageous to both parties — 
to Dr. Smith affording opportunities of 
extending and confirming his previous 
acquaintance with men and books ; and 
perhaps having the effect of biassing his 
udgment in some matters of taste and 
iterature, rather erroneously, in favour 
of French criticism and genius, and of 
certain pre-conceived theories to which 
he was naturally inclined. 

On quitting Toulouse, they spent the 
autumn of that year in a tour through 
the southern provinces of France and to 
Switzerland. At Geneva they remained a 
couple of months ; and returned to Paris 
about Christmas 1765, where they conti- 
nued till the month of October following. 

It was at Paris, as we may well sui>- 
pose, that Smith, after all, enjoyed by far 
the highest gratification which his jour- 
ney afforded him. The capital, as Mr. 
Hume used to say, is the true scene for 
a man of letters ; and if any, surely it 
was the capital of France at this period. 
Mr. Hume himself was there only for a 
short time after the arrival of his friend ; 
but he was there long enough to in- 
trmluce him to the most distinguished 
philosophers and men of learning then 
living in Paris: — DWlembert, Helvctius, 
Marmontel, Turgot, Quesnai, and many 
others. The society of the two latter in 
particular we may be assured, from the 
congeniality of their sentiments upon 
subjects which Smith was at that time 
deeply meditating, must h,avc been gra- 
tifying to him in a degree not very easy to 
conceive. It was that private and un- 
reserved interchange of opinion in mat- 
ters of moral and political science, with 
men like these, equally enlightened with 
himself, and animated by the same zeal 
fur the happiness of mankind, that con- 
stituted his felicity ; for, in other respects, 
tlie mere gaiety and brilliancy of Pari- 


sian society were not adapted to his taste 
and manners ; nor were his powers in 
conversation such as fitted him to shine 
amid its glare. 

With Turgot and Quesnai he con- 
tr,acted a very close intimacy. With the 
former it was long supposed that he 
maintained an epistolary correspondence 
for a long period after his return to 
Scotland, a circumstance which excited 
naturally considerable interest, but of 
which Mr. Stewart, who took some pains 
to inquire into it, found reason to doubt 
the truth. It is certain that no me- 
morial of such correspondence existed 
amongst Smith's pajiers, nor has any 
been made public from those of Turgot. 
It is well known, indeed, that South 
had no fondness for letter-writing, nor 
arc we aware of three letters of his which 
have ever appeared in print. As he 
wrote few letters, it is equally to be re- 
gretted that he kept no journal during 
his travels, or if lie did, that it wa.s 
amongst the other papers which he took 
such anxious pains to secure the de- 
struction of previous to his death. 

Amongst the other eminent persons 
with whom Smith became acquainted 
whilst in Paris, and from whom he 
received distinguished marks of re- 
spect, was the family of the Duke de 
la Rochefoucauld; a circumstance 
not unworthy of lieing recorded, inas- 
much ns his introduction to that accom- 
plished and amiable man led to the siq>- 
pression in the latter edition of his 
“ Theory of Moral Sentiments" of a 
rather severe animadversion upon the 
author of the celebrated “ Maxims," 
which had been expressed in the first, 
where Smith had associated the name of 
Rochefoucauld with that of Mandeville. 
There is a letter extant from the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld dated in 1778, ad- 
dressed to Smith, transmitting to him a 
new edition of the “ Maxims," in which 
he adverts with some pain to Dr. Smith's 
censure, and offers a poor ai>ology, 
though the best that can be made, for a 
very shallow and pernicious jierform- 
ance, which persons equally shallow 
have taken for philosophy, but which 
nobody would have thought it worth 
while to remember or refute, if it 
had not been written in epigrams. In 
France he studied the principles of the 
economists in their writings as well as 
in their conversations ; and was jierhaps 
first led by the errors of that ingenious 
and amiable sect, to the contemplation 
of the more wide and just views to which 
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his mind was opening. The'fine arts also 
and belles lefires, (he poetry, and espe- 
cially the drama of that country, sub- 
jects well worthy the contemplation of 
the philosopher, engaged no small share 
of his attention. The imagination and 
the arts which are addressed to it ; the 
refined pleasures of which it is suscep- 
tible, and the taste to appreciate those 
pleasures, were then deemed not unwor- 
thy the attention of a philosopher. The 
principles upon which the arts are found- 
ed, the origin and nature of the emo- 
tions they excite, and the causes 
which, in different ages and nations, 
have diversified their character and 
operation, are subjects which were not 
only supposed to have some interest 
in themselves, but which have been in- 
vestigated by such metaphysicians and 
economists as Hume and Smith, and 
Berkeley and Dugald Stewart, from the 
intimate and indissoluble connexion 
which they hold with the philosophy of 
the human mind ; and as embracing 
an extensive and beautiful class of 
phenomena which form part of the 
great science of human nature. We 
are pleased to record such things in the 
character of Smith ; because, however 
unimportant at other times, they are of 
consequence now, when one of the first 
of sciences is in danger of suffering in 
public estimation from the narrow and 
repulsive spirit which is occasionally 
mingled in its discussions ; and because 
they shew that political economy, as a 
study, is not incompatible with a love of 
literature, and eloquence, and poetry ; 
and assuredly not so with good taste 
and good writing*. 

Dr. Smith'sown taste in literature, as 
has been already hinted, was disposed 
to the admiration of what has been 
since denominated the classical, in con- 
tradistinction to the romantic, school of 
art. We do not remember, at this mo- 
ment, a single reference to Shakspeare 
in the whole of his writings; while the 
lofty praise he has taken occasion to 
bestow upon the tragedies of Racine 
and Voltaire, his allusions to Pope, 
and encomium on Gray, exhibit more 

g ositive testimony in proof of this ta.ste. 

ut reserving what we have further to 
say respecting his general intellectual 


* It u but jastice to say h«rr. that we are most 
Kappy to exce|)t from any cpnaare implied in the 
above observaiiOAi, two diyiinriinKed profeassnn of 
pulitieal economy— we mean, Mr. Senior of Oxford, 
and Mr. Maecolloch of the University of Jx>odon— 
both of whom have Invariably written and ipoken 
ia the ipirit of their great marter. 


character and literary taste, for the con- 
clusion of our memoir, we proceed to de- 
tail the few remaining incidents of his life. 

In October, 1766, Dr. Smith returned 
to London, where he and the Duke of 
Buccleugh separated ; after having spent 
three years together, without the slight- 
est coolness or disagreement ; and, “ on 
my part," says the Duke, in a letter 
whicli he addressed to Mr. Stewart, 
“ with every advantage that could be ex- 
pected from the society of such a man. 
We lived in friendship till the hour of 
his death ; and I shall always retain the 
impression of having lost a friend whom 
I loved and rMpected. not only for his 
great talents, but for every private 
virtue." 

Shortly after his return to England, 
he went down to his native place, where 
he continued to reside almost uninter- 
ruptedly for the next ten years of his 
life. An occasional visit to his friends 
at Edinburgh, with ajourney to London 
once or twice in the interval, were his 
only diversions from a course of intense 
application. To his friends, to Mr. 
Hume in particular, this severe seclu- 
sion was a frequent matter of regret and 
complaint. Hume had returned to 
Edinburgh in 1669, after quilting his 
engagement wiIhLord Hertford; and in 
a letter written shortly after to Smith, 
he says, (dating from his house in St. 
James’ Court, which commanded a 
prospect of the Forth and the opposite 
coast of Fife) — “ 1 am glad to have come 
within sight of you; Iiut as I would also 
be within speaking terms of you, I wish 
we could concert measures for that pur- 
pose. 1 am mortally sick at sen, and 
regard with horror and a kind of hydro- 
phobia the great gulpli tliat lies between 
us. I am also tirw of travelling, as 
much as you ought naturally to be of 
staying at home ; I therefore propose to 
you to come liitlier, and pass some days 
with me in this solitude. 1 want to 
know what you have been doing, and 
propose to exact a rigorous account of 
the method in which you have employed 
yourself during your retreat. I am po- 
sitive you are in the wrong in many of 
your speculations, esjiecially where you 
nave the misfortune to differ from me. 
All these are reasons for our meeting, 
and 1 wish you would make me some 
reasonable proposal for that purpose. 
There is no habitation in the idand of 
Inchkeith, otherwise I should challenge 
you to meet me there, and neither of us 
ever to leave .the place lUj we are fully 
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afn^ed on all points of controveny. I 
expect General Convray Iwre to-morrow, 
whom I shall attend to Roseneath, and 
I shall remain there a few days. On my 
return, I hope to find a letter from you, 
containing a bold acceptance of this 
defiance." 

There are extant several letters from 
this celebrated (lerson, in which he ex- 
horts his friend to leave his retirement, in 
terras expressive at once of the fondest 
friendship, and the most longing desire 
for his society : “ I shall not take any ex- 
cuse from your state of health,’’ he writes 
on another occasion, “ which 1 suppose 
only a subterfuge invented by indolence 
and love of solitude. Indeed, my dear 
Smith, if you continue to hearken to 
complaints of this nature, you will cut 
yourself out entirely from human so- 
ciety, to the great loss of both parties." 

During the whole of this period. 
Smith may be considered as engaged in 
the com|K)sition of his great work. The 
room is still shewn at Kirkaldy, in which 
was written the greater p^ of the 
“ Wealth of Nations and to that, and 
to scenes ennobled in like manner, by the 
exertions of genius and learning, will 
mankind some day make their pilgrimage 
in devotion to science and to virtue, 
when the shrines of kings and con- 
querors shall attract the homage which 
is often paid to them as little as tliey 
deserve it. 

In the spring of the year 1773, he 
went up to London for rather a longer 
perioil than he was in the habit of leaving 
home ; partly for the purpose of collect- 
ing some information, and making refe- 
rences relative to the work which now 
engrossed his whole thoughts. 

There are so few letters of Smith’s 
extant, as we have before observed, that 
we shall not hesitate to present to our 
readers tlie following, which he ad- 
dressed to Mr. Hume on the point of his 
departure, as it serves to shew the ex- 
treme anxiety which he always felt 
about the destruction of his manu- 
scripts : — 

“ Edinburgh, April I6th, 1773. 
“ My dkau Friend, 

“ As 1 have left the care of all ray 
literary papers to you, I must tell you, 
that, except those which I carry along 
with me, there are none worih the pub- 
lication but a fragment of a great work, 
which contains a history of the astrono- 
mical systems that were successively in 
fashion down to the time of Des Cartes. 


Whether that might not be published as 
a fragment of an intended juvenile work, 
1 leave to your judgment ; though I 
begin to suspect that there is more re- 
finement than solidity in some parts of 
it This little work you will find in a 
thin folio paper in my back room. All 
the other loose pajiers, which you will 
find in that desk, or within the glass 
folding doors of a bureau in my bed- 
room, together with about eighteen thin 
folio books, which you will likewise find 
within the same ^ass folding-doors, I 
desire may lie destroyed without any 
examination. Unless I die very sud- 
denly, I shall take care that the papers 
I carry with me shall be sent to vou. 

“ I am ever, my dear Friend, 

“ Most faithfully yours, 

" Adah Shitb." 

The memorable year 1776 was now 
approaching, memorable in the life of 
Smith, as it was in the spring of that 
year that lie gave ta the world his im- 
mortal work, the " Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations," and in the autumn that death 
deprived him of his immortal friend, 
Mr. Hume. 

Smith was in London at the time of 
the publication of his book; and the 
highest gratification, perhaps, afforded 
him on that occasion — higher, perhaps, 
than any which the praises of the world 
could give — was conveyed to him in the 
following letter, addressed to him by his 
dying friend. It was written from Edin- 
burgh, only a few days before he set out 
on his journey to the South, as the only 
remaining hope of preserving his life ; 
and testifies, almost m his last mo- 
ments, the same amiable solicitude for 
his friends and their fame which charac- 
terised him throughout the whole of his 
existence. The letter is dated April I , 
1776— “ Euge Belle! Dear Mr. Smith 
' — I am much pleased with your per- 
formance, and the perusal of it has tsiken 
me from a state of great anxiety. It was 
a work of so much expectation by your- 
self, by your friends and by the jHiblic, 
that 1 trembled for its appearance, but 
am now much relieved. Not iMit that 
the reading of it necessanly requires so 
much attention, and ttie public is disposed 
to give so little, that I shall still doubt 
for some time of its being at first very 
popular. But it has depth, and solidity, 
and acuteness, and is so much illus- 
trated by curious facts, that it must at 
last take the public attention. It is 
probably much improved by your last 
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abode in London. If you were here, at 
my fireside, I should dispute some of 
your principles. But these, and a hun- 
dred other points, are fit only to be dis- 
cussed in conversation. I hope it will 
be soon, for I am in a very bad state of 
health, and cannot afford a Ions: delay.” 

It was but a few montlvs after the pub- 
lication of “ The Wealth of Nations,” 
when the death of Mr. Hume jjave occa- 
sion to one of the most memorahle and 
honourable incidents in the life of Smith. 
Attached as they had been for years, by 
ties of no ordinary kind ; revering and 
loving the friend of his life, for moral 
and intellectual qualities, rarely found 
apart, and still mure rarely united, con- 
genial in their sentiments upon every 
subject pwhaps, save one — a difference 
upon which could create no abatement 
in the affections of two such men — Smith 
felt himself called upon, his heart yet 
bleeding under the loss he had sus- 
tained, to defend- from calumny, now 
that he was dead, him, whom while 
living she had “ never touched or at- 
tacked with her baleful tooth."* 

It is well known that, from the nature 
of some of Mr. Hume's speculative opi- 
nions, coupled with the high celebrity of 
his name, his death had attracted no 
small degree of attention. It is known, 
too, that far more of zeal than charity 
had been displayed in a variety of rxi- 
mours, equally false and absurd, which 
had b^n circulated relative to that me- 
lancholy event— calumny which, as we 
have said, had watched her hour, now 
^ured forth her venom ; and stories of 
death-bed horror and remorse, and 
agony and confession, were current 
through the land. It was easy to smile 
at all this ; but it was felt to be due to 
the virtues of the man — to the benevo- 
lence of his affections and the unsullied 
purity of his life, to state the simple fimt, 
that Mr. Hume's deathbed had be- 
trayed no remorse whatever. Smith 
undertook to do this, undeterred by the 
obvious risk of incurring the odium of 
sharing the opinions of his friend, on 
the only subject perhaps on which they 
differecl. 

A few months only previous to his 
de^h, Mr. Hume had drawn up that 
brief hut characteristic memorial of him- 
self, entitled ” My Own Life," and had 
left the care of its publication to Dr. 
Smith. To this memoir Smith appended 
bis celebrated letter addressed to Mr. 


* Ham» OwaXeUiih* 


Strahan, for the purpose, as he says, 
“ of giving some account of the beha- 
viour of their excellent friend during his 
last illness." The letter commences, 
therefore, where Hume’s own account 
had ended ; and having described the 
unruffled serenity of his mind and tem- 
per throughout the whole of his rapid 
decline — “ his cheerfulness so great that 
his friends could not regard him as a 
dying man" — even to the last hour “ so 
free from the smallest anxiety or low 
spirits that he never dropped the smallest 
expression of impatience, but when he 
had occasion to speak to those about 
him, doing it with the utmost affection 
and tenderness," and “ that he died in 
such a happy composure of mind that 
nothing could exceed it." — He closes 
with the following passage, which we 
hesitate not to transcribe in this short 
memorial, (as we should have done the 
entire letter ff our limits would admit,) 
because it is a greater honour to the 
writer than the subject ; and because it 
is quite certain, that if there is one page 
from the pen of Smith that he would 
himself have desired to perpetuate, it 
this tribute to his friend, although it 
may be suspected that the warmth of 
friendship has somewhat overcharged 
the eulogy: — “Thus died," says lie, 
“ our most excellent and never to be 
forgotten friend, concerning whose phi- 
losophical opinions men will, no doubt, 
judge variously ; every one approv- 
ing or condemning them according 
as they happen to coincide or disagree 
with his own; but concerning whose 
character and conduct there can scarce 
be a difference of opinion. His temper, 
indeed, seemed to be more happily ba- 
lanced, if I may be allowed sum an ex- 
pression, than that perhaps of any other 
man 1 have ever known. Even in the 
lowest state of his fortune, his great and 
necessary frugality never hindered him 
from exercising, on proper occasions, 
acts both of charity and generosity. It 
was a frugality founded not upon avarice, 
but upon the love of independency. The 
extreme gentleness of his nature never 
weakened either the firmness of his mind 
or the steadiness of his resolutions. His 
constant pleasantry was the genuine efits- 
sion of good nature and good humour, 
tempered with delicacy and modesty, and 
without even the slightest tincture of 
malignity, so frequently the disagreeable 
source of what is called wit in other men. 
It never was the meaning of his railienr 
to mortify, and therefore far from offena- 
C 2 
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ini', it seldom failed to please and delight 
even those who were the objects of it. 
To his friends, who wer& frequently the 
objects of it, there was not any one, i)er- 
haps, of all his great and amiable quali- 
ties which contributed more to endear 
his conversation. And that ^iety of 
temper, so agreeable in society, but 
which is so often accompanied with fri- 
volous and superficial qualities, was in 
him certainly attended with the most 
severe application, the most extensive 
learning, the greatest depth of thought, 
and a capacity in every respect the most 
comprehensive. Upon the whole, 1 have 
always considered him, both in his life- 
time and since his death, as approaching 
as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise 
and virtuous man, as perhaps the nature 
of human frailty will permit." 

The effect of such a testimony, from 
such a quarter, was to put to silence, and 
it is to be hoped, in a great measure to 
ut to shame, the disgraceful cry which 
ad been set up ; yet it did not do so 
altogether. Some there were who still 
joined in it, and taking advantage, as 
might have been foreseen, of Smith’s 
generous zeal, attempted to heap upon 
the living that obloquy from which he 
had rescued the dead. Dr. Horne, after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich, published a 
letter addressed to Dr. Smith, in which 
the spirit of the theologian is much mure 
conspicuous than that of the Christian, 
veiled as it was under an affectation of 
humour and irony, that ill concealed the 
bitter feelings in which it originated. 
To this publication of Dr. Home, Dr. 
Smith did not deem it at all necessary 
that he should make any reply. He felt 
that he had done enough, and that it 
would have been equally unworthy of 
himself and his cause, to have com- 
menced a controversy with Dr. Hume 
upon the merits, personal or philoso- 
phical, of David Hume.* 

Sectioiv 5. — The "Inquiry into Ihe Na- 
ture and Cause* of the Wealth of 
Nations." 

It will scarcely be considered an exag- 
gerated praise to say, that the “ Wealth 


* Havini^ acknowlrd^ed oar oblifpitioQ to Mr. 
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of Nations " may be regarded as, per- 
haps, the most valuable acquisition 
which was made to philosophy and to 
science in the eighteenth century. It is 
of course quite beyond the limits of this 
memoir to offer an abstract or analysis 
of this great work. But, as in reference 
to the " Theory of Moral Sentiments," it 
was deemed proper to say a few words 
upon the subject itself of which it treats, 
and upon the leading principle of that 
theory ; so it may be allowed us to offer 
a very few observations, in the same 
manner, upon the “ Inquiry into Ihe 
Nature and Causes of Ihe Wealth of 
Nations," unquestionably the greatest 
production of Smith's genius. 

In the closing passage of the “ Moral 
Sentiments," he had promised, in some 
future work, to give an account of the 
general principles of law and govern- 
ment, and of the different revolutions 
they have undergone in Ihe different 
penods of society ; not only in what con- 
cerns justice, but in what concerns po- 
lice, revenue, and arms, and whatever 
else is the object of law ; and to trace, 
in this way, those invariable principles 
which ought to run through, and be the 
foundation of the laws of all nations. 

In Ihe “ Wealth of Nations" he un- 
dertook to redeem this pledge, as far as 
regards police, revenue, and arms, by 
tracing the source, and nature, and pro- 
gress of national wealth. 

The fundamental principle, dimly con- 
ceived indeed, but never established and 
insisted upon before, upon which Smith 
raised, as upon a rock, the Science of 
Political Economy, was, that labour is 
the source and origin of all wealth. 
“ Labour," says he, “ was the first price, 
the original purchase money that was 
paid for all things. It was not by gold 
or by silver, but by labour, that all the 
wealth of the world was originally pur- 
chased ;" and the mode by which the 
labour of man can be rendered most pro- 
ductive to his use and happiness is the 
problem to be solved by tm economist. 

Now the great cause of the increase 
in the productive powers of labour is 
found to consist in the division of la- 
bour — a division which arises in the first 
instance from the obvious suggestions of 
nature, and which, by giving birth in its 
progress to the institution of the various 
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arts, trades, and professions which exist in 
every advanced stateof society, occasions 
that universal opulence which extends 
itself to the lowest ranks of the people. 

But the effects of this principle have 
never in any society, or in any age of 
tlie world, been seen in their full extent, 
owing to the unjust and impolitic regu- 
lations which governments and legis- 
lators have at various times devised to 
control and thwart its operation. In- 
stead of allowing every man to pursue 
his own interest in his own way, no so- 
ciety has ever yet been seen m which, 
from false views of policy, or from worse 
motives, extraordinary restraints have 
not been kkl upon some branches of 
industry ; while extraordinary privileges, 
equally injurious in their result, have 
bMn l^stowed upon others. 

In how different a spirit was con- 
ceived and executed the great work be- 
fore us, is exhibited in every page. Smith 
aimed at, and he has succeeded in re- 
ducing that to a science, which had 
before been a succession of contri- 
vances and devices, where no principle 
was ever referred to, and in which it was 
long supposed that science and principle 
could have no place*. The origin and 
continuance, indeed, of many of the 
most barbarous and oppressive insti- 
tutions which tend to repress the ener- 
gies of mankind, are to be traced very 
often to accidents, expedients, and pre- 
judices, which belong as much to the 
people who are made to suffer from 
them, as to the laws and rules which 
have sometimes been the mere instru- 
ments of Iheir establishment. To cor- 
rect the policy of both was the object, 
and will be the lasting consequence, of 
his book. Itwasnot by framing new forms 
of government, but by enlightening the 
policy of actual legislators, (as Mr. Stew- 
art has well remarked,) that Dr. Smith, 
and olher distinguished men of the last 
and present age, have attempted to ame- 
liorate the condition of society. He en- 
deavoured to shew, in one important 
branch of legislation, how much of the 
evils which affect its prosperity may be 
remedied by wise policy, and how much 
is the result of those higher and unal- 
terable laws, by which the course of 


* Even the enpuRioat mind of Air. Fok it tai l to 
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human affairs is determined, and the 
operation of which, since they cannot be 
controlled, must be patiently endured. 

An illustration of this may be found in 
that important part of his work wherein 
he treats of the causes which determine 
the rate of wages. When the economist 
describes, for instance, the manner in 
which the value of labour is affected by 
the combination laws, the apprentice 
laws, and the law of settlement, — he 
explains the mischief produced in all 
cases by their operation ; in the injury 
sustained under them by the labourer 
himself, from their, evident violation of 
that natural liberty and justice wliich 
is his right ; in the inequality which 
they occasion in different departments 
of industry, and indifferent places, from 
their interference with that essential 
order and prosperity which would other- 
wise ensue from allowing every man, as 
long as he observes the rules of justice, 
to pursue his own interest in his own 
way. Thus tar of the inexpediency and 
absurdity of such arrangements with re- 
spect to society at large ; and of the in- 
fluence which bad i^ulations or injuri- 
ous laws may have in affecting the con- 
dition of the labourer, and that of the 
community of which he forms a part. 
But, when he comes to explain how, 
under all circumstances, and in every 
society where even the rights of indivi- 
duals are most respected by the spirit of 
its government and its legislation, the 
general rate of wages must always depend 
upon the relative quantity of la^ur seek- 
ing employment, and of capital having 
employment to give ; that it is a law of 
economy, resulting from a law of nature, 
that where labour is superabundant in 
proportion to capital, there it will ne- 
cessarily be cheap ; or, in other words, 
wages will be low — and that, on the 
contrary, where capital accumulates ra- 
pidly, and exceeds the supply of labour 
in the market, there labour will be dear, 
or, in other words, that wages will be 
high — when he has deduced this vital and 
important truth, and suggested thereby 
to tlie labourer, that on himself must 
mainly depend his ultimate prosperity, 
and that his condition for belter or for 
worse is determined in this way by laws 
with which no human legislation can in- 
terfere, except in tlie removal of restric- 
tions and prohibition, the political phi- 
losopher has done more for the peace and 
goou order of society ; and moi-e to re 
move the sources of ill will, and promote 
a right understanding of their relative 
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position and duties in its diffterent mem- 
D«rs ; between labourers and their em- 
ployers, between subjects and their 
pivemment — more than can be achieved 
by the force of exhortation in a hundred 
Tolumes, or the force of power in a 
hundred armies. 

But the complete development of the 
principle of the division of labour, it 
miust be borne in mind, requires that 
the fullest and freest scope be allowed 
to competition, which is, in other words, 
the entire freedom of commercial inter- 
course. What the inhabitants of the 
different provinces of a gnat kingdom 
are to each other by the division of their 
employments, and the interchange of 
their commodities ; so are the various 
people of the different countries of the 
globe. They are all bound, together by 
the same great law, the use and benefit 
which they may derive from the exercise 
of each otmr's skill, and the produce of 
each other's lalxiur ; and this economy 
of nations would be as obvious as it is 
in the case of a single people, if bad 
politics, springing out of bad passions; 
if ambition and the love of conquest, and 
the glare of military glory, which com- 
pose for the most part the history of 
nations, had not blinded men to their 
true interests, and corrupted the com- 
mon sense and virtue of mankind. 

To recommend this unlimited free- 
dom of commercial intercourse ; to 
shew how the restrictions which have 
been put upon it have in all cases de- 
feated the object in view, and nvust 
continue to do so fVom the nature of 
things ; to shew that the ordinary im- 
pulses we obey in pursuance of our own 
selfish interest, and which might seem 
to have no other end, are made, by 
the wise order of the great Author of 
our being to |ioint far higher, and to be 
conducive in their results to the good of 
the society, as much as to that of the 
individual, or even more so, (for the 
advantage we plan for ourselves often 
escafH-s us, whenthatto society remains;) 
to shew, in the intercourse of nations as 
of men, "that true self love and social 
are the same," and that mutual wants, 
by the all-wise economy of Providence, 
were made to minister to mutual hap- 
piness; — that the instinctive desire by 
which every man is actuated, of im- 
proving his own condition (laws and 
government having no other province 
than that of taking care that, in pursuit 
of this end, he trenches not on the right 
of his neighbour), is the simple but solid 


basis on which has been reared and se- 
cured the everlasting progress of nations 
in every age; — Such were the enlightened 
doctrines which it was the purpose of 
Smith’s work to enforce; and it is obvious 
that all legislation which proceeds upon 
an ignorance or contempt of these laws, 
is to the body politic, just what the 
prescriptions of a physician would be to 
the natural body, who knew nothing of 
the animal economy, its functions, or its 
structure. 

As in 1 he "Theory of Moral Sentiments," 
in treating of the moral eonstilufion of 
man, he had been careful to distinguish 
the efficient from the final cause of our 
passions ; he carried the same enlight- 
ened philosophy into all his investiga- 
tions of human affairs, and shewed, as 
he beautifully expresses it, “that what is 
taken for the wisdom of man, is in reality 
the wisdom of God." There are numer- 
ous passages in his writings in which he 
inculcates the same sentiment, and en- 
larges on the folly of those speculators, 
who, in disregard of that wisdom, are con- 
stantly aiming to modify, by positive in- 
stitutions, the natural order of society ac- 
cording to some arbitrary standard, in- 
stead of allowing it to advance in that 
course which is sure to conduct it, in the 
end.'to the highest state of advancement 
of which it is susceptible. “ Man," says 
be, in one of his early unpublished ma- 
nuscripts, “ is generally considered by 
statesmen and projectors, as the mate- 
rials of a sort of political mechanics. 
Projectors disturb nature in the course 
of her operations in human affairs, and 
it requires no more than to let her alone, 
and pve her fair play in the pursuit of 
her ends, that she may establish her own 
designs." " Little else,” he adds, in 
another passage of the same paper, '* is 
requisite to carry a state to the highest 
degree of opulence from the lowest bar- 
barism, but peace, easy taxes, and a 
tolerable administration of justice; all 
the rest being brought alxnit by the na- 
tural course of things. All governments 
which thwart this natural course, which 
force things into another channel, or 
which endeavour to arrest the progress 
of society, at a particular point, are unna- 
tural, and to support themselves are 
ohlig^ to be oppressive and tyrannical." 

It is in this ^irit that political eco- 
nomy must be studied, if it is to main- 
tain that rank among the moral sciences 
which it deserves, and in which it was 
placed by its founder. It would, un- 
doubtedly, be unfair to deny that any- 
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thini; ha« been added to this scienoe 
since the publication of the “ Wealth of 
Nations." But if it were admitted that 
some errors of Smith have been jx>inted 
out by subsequent inquirers, it will 
hardly be allowed that one or two cor- 
rections of doctrine in particular points 
make anything like amends for what 
political economy has lost of late in 
public estimation by the different spirit 
which has dictated, and the different 
tone which has breathed through some 
publications of a more recent date. 
The subjects of which this science treats 
have occupied a very increased degree 
of the attention, in the last few years, of 
speculative men, of all parties. They 
have done more than this. The science 
has attracted the attention of public 
men and statesmen. It has been re- 
ferred to in parliamentary discussions ; 
and what would have been most grati- 
fying to its great expounder, spme of its 
leading principles have been recognised 
and acted upon in important, and we 
trust, in permanent legislative enact- 
ments. There has been mixed up with 
these debates, it is true, much that 
might have been well spared, without 
loss to the csedit of the assemblies in 
which they have taken place, and much 
interested and ignorant opposition has 
been arrayed against every amendment 
of the law; but nothing has been said 
or done by the most ignorant and most 
interested opponent of the progress of 
sound, political, and commercial free- 
dom, which would so much have grieved 
the author of the “ Wealth of Nations," 
as the arrogant and intolerant spirit, the 
daring pai^ox, and dogmatical propo- 
sitions which have been promulgated by 
some of his pretended followers. 

It is not needful to say more upon 
this point ; but we think it requisite to 
say so much, for the benefit of those 
who know nothing of the “ W ealth of N a- 
tions," and nothing of political economy ; 
artd in order that they may not be turned 
away by any spurious disciples of the 
science, from the study of a work, of 
which it has been truly said, — “ that, 
abstracting entirely the author's pecu- 
liar and original speculations, there is 
no book, perhaps, in any language, 
containing so methodical, so compre- 
hensive, and so judicious a digest of all 
the most profound artd enlightened 
philosophy of the age." 

The title which Smith adopted for his 
work, admirable as it is, and expressive 
of the nature of his investigations ; and 


the introduction, in which he presents a 
luminous outline of his method, give no 
indication of the many masterly colla- 
teral disquisitions contained in it ; be- 
cause, in so comprehensive a subject, it 
was not easy to express, nor is it always 
obvious for the reader to perceive, tire 
reference they bear to the investigations 
with which they are associated. These 
disquisitions, however, form very often 
the most interesting and valuable por- 
tion of the book, to those especially who, 
having less relish for the study of some 
branches of political economy, are 
pleased when they find its reasonings 
made applicable to purposes of more 
general philosophy. We would instance , 
the whole of the first chapter of the fifth 
book, as being of this description ; and 
more especially Art. II. and III. of Part 
the 3rd, entitled, " Of the Expense of 
the Institutions for the Education of 
Youth, and of the Expense of the In- 
stitutions for the Instruction of People 
of all Ages." 

It may Ire remembered too that in 
every science, the most important and 
interesting truths are very often such 
as are obvious to every capacity, and 
when clearly stated admit of no dis- 
pute; whilst those parts of it which 
are least valuable, and most liable to 
angry controversy, are happily such 
as comprise doctrines purely spmula- 
tive, and which, if they are of difiicult 
comprehen.sion, may be safely left un- 
comprehended. Now, if this is true of 
any science, it is true of [rolitical eco- 
nomy ; there are thorny and vexatious 
questions included within its range, but 
we doubt if, in any of the moral sciences, 
there are so many well ascertained truths 
of great and practical im|X>rtance which 
may fairly be said to lie, with candid 
reasoners, beyond the reach of con- 
troversy. 

Section 6. — From thepublication of the 
"fVealth of Nations " until the death 
of Dr. Smith. 

The two following years after the publi- 
cation of the "Wealth of Nations" 
were spent chiefly in London ; and Dr. 
Smith, as well he might, after ten years 
almost unremitting and severe applica- 
tion, relaxed his powers in the pleasures 
of society, and mingled with the many 
eminent men who were then at the head 
of wit and literature in the capital. Dr. 
Johnson, Burke, Gibbon, Beauclerk, 
Reynolds, and the other members of the 
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Literary Club, which had been formed 
many years before, and of which Smith 
hiul l)een previously a member, were 
among those witli whom he associated 
at this time ; but neither history nor 
tradition has handed down to us any 
of those sallies of collocpiial wit and 
clotpieuce for which many of his con- 
temporaries, far less distinguished than 
himself in the higher walks of philosophy 
and learning, have become celebrated 
with posteriiy. That he was not distin- 
guished by the flow or force of his mind 
in conversation is quite evident ; and he 
is reported to have said of himself, that 
he was so much in the habit of husband- 
ing his resources for his works in the 
closet, that he made it a rule never to 
talk in society upon any subject which 
he understood. This story, however, 
we should be inclined to dislielieve. 
Sgch voluntary and deliberate absti- 
nence from the pleasures of social con- 
verse, even if it were allowed to be a 
virtue, would evidently be one very diffi- 
cult in practice : and instead of allow- 
ing him the credit of so rare a species 
of self-denial, we are more disposed, in 
accounting for his habitual reserve, to 
class Dr. Smith with some other very 
eminent men (Addison and Dryden arc 
amongst them), whom Johnson has so 
admirably described in the following 
passage : — 

“ There are men whose powers operate 
only at leisure and in retirement, and 
whose intellectual vigour deserts them 
in conversation ; whom merriment con- 
fuses, and objection disconcerts ; whose 
bashfulness restrains their exertion, and 
suffers them not to speak till the time of 
speaking is past ; or whose attention to 
their own character makes them_unwill- 
ing to utter at hazard what has not been 
considered, and cannot be recalled.”* 

The light in which the characteristic 
quality of his mind was regarded by his 
friends may be partly gathered, amongst 
other testimonies, from the allusion to 
him in the verses which Dr. Barnard 
addressed to the members of the club, 
not long after the publication of the 
“Wealth of Nations." The stanza is 
as follows : — 

If I hnvi* thon^I)ty, and can’t cxprcuf Vm, 
fiibiton Khnil teach me how to dreax 'em 
In words wlcct and ter»e : 

Jones teach me modesty and fireek, 

Smith how to think, Htivke how to rpeaV, 

And Beauclerc to converie. 

In the year 1778, owing to the friend- 
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ship of the Duke of Buccleugh, and in 
some measure, we may trust, as a re- 
ward for his invaluable labours. Dr. 
Smith was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of the Customs in Scotland ; 
an office which occasioned him to fix his 
residence in Edinburgh, where he con- 
tinued to the end of his life. 

If we should consider this appoint- 
ment only in the light of an acknow- 
ledgement, of a recompense too rarely 
bestowed by men in power, for labours 
purely philosophical, and having nothing 
to recommend them but their intrinsic 
truth and beauty, few things can lie 
more gratifying than the contemplation, 
to every lover of science and of virtue. 
Even the rewai'ds which have been oc- 
casionally bestowed u|xm men of genius, 
by princes and their ministers, have too 
often been conferred for its prostitution 
to the mere purposes of power ; the 
price of its past or future service, or 
the bribe for its silence when that alone 
was to be bought. 

In the instance before us, it is grati- 
fying to know, that the reward, if it 
was so meant, was equally honourable 
to the giver and the receiver. The works 
which Smith had published for the in- 
struction of the world, had nothing to 
do with the possessors of power in his 
day, but to enlighten and direct its ex- 
ercise. The parties and factions be- 
longing to the period when he wrote 
could derive no particular or personal 
advantage from his writings ; Imt man- 
kind, in every age, will find in them the 
liest corrective to faction and to party, 
by contemplating those eternal political 
truths with which party has rarely had 
anything to do, but which are equally 
salutary at all times, and under every 
form of government, for rulers and their 
people. 

But if we should consider that the 
appointment which was bestowed upon 
Smith, however gratifying in other re- 
spects, was the cau.se, as there is reason 
to fear, of an interruption to his studies, 
and of the loss to the world of those 
speculations to which he had alluded in 
the closing passage of his Moral Senti- 
ments, and the completion of which 
he is known never to have entirely 
abandoned but with his life ; we sliall 
be disposed to lament, ixirhaps ungrate- 
fully to lament, that he who had al- 
ready done so much for the advance- 
ment of moral and political science, was 
not permitted to do more, by the ful- 
filment of his engagement to give to 
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his country a theory of jwisprudence, 
and in this manner to finish the struc- 
ture which he had designed in his 
earlier days, and to fiU up the measure 
of his fame. There is the greater reason 
to lament this, because the office im- 
posed upon this enlightened man was 
one of no dignity or importance ; but a 
duty of mere routine, the discharge of 
which must have been irksome to a 
mind like his, accustomed during his 
life to so different an application of his 
faculties. He might have been called, 
like Turgot, to the administration of his 
country, have enjoyed the melancholy 
satisfaction of endeavouring to enforce 
the maxims he had taught, and have 
found, perhaps, like him in the end, that 
the intrigues of the cabinet, the favour 
of the court, and the prejudices of the 
people, are equally adverse to the 
temper and the triumph of philosophy. 

It was about this period that his 
friend and early patron. Lord Karnes, in 
preparing a new edition of his work on 
the “ Pnnciples of Morality and Natural 
Religion," was induced to call in question 
the theory of Dr. Smith, and he there- 
fore sent him a copy of the strictures 
he intended to introduce upon liis work, 
before he proceeded to putilicalion. To 
this Smith replied in the following letter, 
which we hesitate not to subjoin, — first, 
because, as we have before remarked, 
there are so few of his letters extant, 
and secondly, ns it serves to shew the 
courtesy witli which philosophic con- 
troversy was carried on in those days, 
and would generally be carried on, if 
the love of truth, and truth only, in- 
spired it. 

“ November \6th, 1778. 

" My Dear Lord, 

“ I am much obliged to you for the 
kind communication of the objections 
you propose to make in your new edi- 
tion, to my system. Nothing can be 
more perfectly friendly and polite than 
the terms in which you exjiress yourself 
with regard to me ; and I should be ex- 
tremely peevish and ill-tempered if I 
could make the slightest opposition to 
their publication. 1 am, no doubt, ex- 
tremely sorry to find myself of a dif- 
ferent opinion both from so able a judge 
of the subject, and of so old and good 
a friend ; — but differences of this kind 
are unavoidable, and besides — Pariium 
contentionibue respuUica cretcil. 1 
should have been waiting on your Lord- 
sliip before this time, but the remains of 


a cold have, for these four or five days 
past, made it inconvenient for me to go 
out in the evening. Remember me to 
Mrs. Drummond, and believe me to be, 
my dear Lord, your most obliged, 

" And most humble servant, 
"Adah Smith."* 

The greatest good conferred upon Dr. 
Smith by his official appointment, the 
greatest, indeed, that could be conferred 
by any additional wealth, was the power 
of extending the range of his benevo- 
lence, which is known to have been at 
all times exerted in acts of charity, far 
beyond what might have been ex- 
pected of him, even after this moderate 
increase of his income. His excellent 
biographer has alluded to some remark- 
able instances of this nature in the life of 
Smith, which have been communicated 
to him by one of his confidential friends, 
where the assistance was on a scale as 
liberal os the manner of rendering it was 
delicate and affecting. Next to this 
was the satisfaction he derived from the 
privilege of sijending the latter jieriod 
of his life in the society of his oldest and 
dearest friends — free from those anxious 
cares with which the want of mere 
worldly competence has sometimes dark- 
ened the declining years of genius and 
of virtue. In the society of his mother, 
and of his cousin. Miss Douglas, who 
now formed part of his houswold, he 
enjoyed for some years every comfort 
and consolation that can be felt by one 
who is a stranger to the more endearing 
ties which bind a husband and a father. 
A simple, but hospitable table was al- 
ways open to his fhends. 

In 1784 he lost his mother, and four 
years alter, his cousin ; and their death 
was felt by him as a severe and irre- 
parable loss ; little to be soothed by any 
worldly honour or applause ; it being 
the etfect, perhaps, of age and of all 
true wisdom, to render the mind as in- 
sensible to such vanities, as it is to dis- 
pose it to the influence of the social and 
domestic affections. Were it otherwise, 
the affliction under which he sufferetl 
might have been somewhat alleviated by 
one of the most gratifying circumstances 

• There is » ktler of Dr. R«id'* MtAnt. »dilren<w<l 
to Ixtnl Kamre, in which he tia^s that ** after all, the 
•yfttem of aympalh/ i* only a rehonnent of the 
fwitish aystetn,'* a cniirism verr like to aaving that 
white is only a refinement on the colour of black— 
thin§*<, in which the plain sense of the world has 
diMtorercd, some how or other, a pretty clear and 
durabledisUnction : notwilhatandinjf the painter may 
blend them with his bmsh,nr a logicians like Dr. 
ReUs coiifoasd them by bia cstiLk 
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of his life, which oeetirred about this 
period. In the year 1 787 the University 
of Glasgow elected him rector of that 
learned body; and that he felt this com- 
pliment very sensibly, is manifest from 
the letter which he addres.sed to the 
principal of the college in acknowledg- 
ment of this flattering distinction — an 
honour, however, be it remarked, which 
could scarcely have been rendered where 
it would have reflected back so much 
credit upon those who had bestowed 
it, and which, we may venture to say, 
would not have been lessened in tl>e 
estimation of Dr. Smith, had he lived 
to see it conferred upon some illustrious 
names who have shmred it in our own 
times. 

“ No preferment," says he, “ could 
have given me so much real satisfaction. 
No man can owe greater obligations to 
a society than 1 do to the University of 
Glasgow. They educated me ; they 
sent me to Oxford. Soon after my return 
to Scotland, they elected me one of 
their own members, and afterwards pre- 
ferred roe to another office, to which the 
abilities and virtues of the never to be 
forgotten Dr. Hutcheson had given a 
superior d^ee of illustration. The 
period of thirteen years which 1 spent as 
a member of that society, I remember 
as by far the most useful, and there- 
fore as by far the happiest and most 
honourable period of my life : and now, 
after three-and-twenty years absence, to 
be remembered in so very agreeable a 
manner by my old friends and protectors, 
gives me a heartfelt joy which 1 cannot 
easily express to you." 

The life of this illustrious man was 
now fast drawing to a close. For a 
considerable period previous to his 
death his health had gradually declined, 
and his mind reverted in his last mo- 
ments with renewed regret to what he 
had left undone of the works he had so 
long designed. Ilis death was ap- 
proaching far too rapidly to leave the 
slightest hope of doing more; and his 
anxiety about the fate of his manu- 
scripts became excessive. It was so 
great, that during his last illness, after 
reiterating the most earnest entreaties 
for their destruction after his death, he 
was yet not satisfied, and desired that 
the whole of his papers, except the few 
fragments which he bequeathed to the 
care of Dr. Hutton, miglit be destroyed 
immediately. His mind seemed greatly 
relieved, when he was assured that this 
was done. A very few days before he 


d^ he had two or three of his select 
friends to sup with him, as was his 
custom ; but finding his strength fail 
him, he retired to bed, and as he went 
away, he took leave of them by saying, 
“ 1 believe. Gentlemen, we must adjourn 
this meeting to some other place." In 
the previous winter he had prepared a 
new edition of his “ Moral Sentiments," 
and in the advertisement which he pre- 
fixed to it, he had still allowed himself 
to express a last and faint hope that it 
might yet be permitted to him to com- 
plete his long-projected work on juris- 
prudence. Even then, the ardour 
of his mind would not suffer him alto- 
gether to relinquish a hope which, it 
was but too evident, could never be 
fulfilled. He died only a few days after 
the meeting to which we have riderred, 
on the 17lh July, 1790, bequeathing the 
valuable library which he had collected 
to his nephew, Mr. D. Douglas; ap- 
pointing his friends. Dr. Hutton and 
Dr. Black, the executors of his will ; 
and entrusting to them the charge of 
publishing the few unfinished sketches 
which had been allowed to survive him. 

Section 7. — On the genera/ Character 
and Writings of Smith. 

The character of Dr. Smith, like that of 
all men whose lives have been devoted 
to the pursuits of philosophy and sci- 
ence, may be best traced in his writings. 
It lias perhaps^ been the fortune of few 
men so eminent to have engageil so 
little in the commerce and bustle of 
active life, and of few, it has been said, to 
have lieen so little fitted for it : yet the 
intellectual and moral capacities of this 
illustrious man were evidently of an order 
to have filled, and adorned, the highest 
station in society ; and, notwithstanding 
the abstraction in which he lived, for the 
most part, from the business of the 
world, and some peculiar and charac- 
teristic traits which occasionally marked 
his habits and his opinions, it is clear 
that, with an understanding of the 
loftiest range, he was free, in many 
respects, from that exclusiveness and 
liedantry which have been sometimes 
ascribed to philosophers of great name, 
and which have given currency, we sup- 
pose, “ to the opinion, so industriously 
propagated (says Mr. Hume) by the 
dunces in every age, that a man of genius 
is unfit for business." In the establish- 
ment of his most enlightened theories, 
and those least of all subject to be dis- 
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pated in their ultimate and general ten* 
denc^, he did not lose sight of that 
modidcation which they may occasion- 
ally require in practice, for the accom- 
plishment of an immediate and benefi- 
cial purpow; and if the evidence of 
many striking passages in his works 
may be trusted, he did not incur as a 
philosopher, and would not have in- 
curred as a statesman, the censure of 
rashly and unfeelingly adhering to an 
abstract principle in disdain of the inte- 
rests which might be prejudiced, or even 
the prejudices which might have been 
shocked, by its application. 

Nothing is more obvious, and nothing 
contributes so much to the beauty and 
value of his writing, as that in all his 
speculations he carried human life along 
with him ; he never forgot that it was 
the chief praise and glory of philosophy 
to teach men how to act and to live ; 
and he breathes through every page the 
admirable sentiment of a noble author 
— “ That whatever study tends neither 
directly nor indirectly to make us better 
men and better citizens, is at best but a 
specious and ingenious sort of idleness, 
and the knowledge we acquire by it only 
a creditable kind of ignorance — nothing 
more This is eminently displayed 
in that valuable chapter to which we 
have referred, in the fifth book of the 
“ Wealth of Nations," on the “ Institu- 
tions for the Education of Youth" — 
one of the most profound and powerful 
disquisitions in any language. Neither 
the abstractions of philosophy, nor the 
pride of learning, nor the mbits of the 
professor, could render him insensible 
to the purpose to which they ought 
all to be subservient, namely, the 
real interest of those who are to be 
taught But the spirit of monopoly in 
such institutions he shews to be as ini- 
mical to those interests as it is in every 
other case. “ The endowment of 
schools and colleges," he says, " have 
been opposed to this interest ; they have 
not only corrupted the diligence of pub- 
lie teachers, but they have rendered it 
almost impossible to have any good pri- 
vate ones. Were there no endowed in- 
stitutions for education, no system, no 
science could be taught for which there 
was not some demand. A private 
teacher could never find his account in 
teaching either an exploded and anti- 
quated system of science acknowledged 
to be useful, or a science universally be- 
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lieved to be a mere useless and pedantic 
heap of sophistry and nonsense. Such 
systems, such sciences, can subsist no 
where but in those incorporated socie- 
ties for education whose prosperity and 
revenue are, in great measure, inde- 
pendent of their reputation, and altoge- 
ther independent of their industry. 
Were there no such institutions, a gen- 
tleman, after going through, with appli- 
cation and abilities, the most complete 
course of education which the circum- 
stances of the times were supposed to 
afford, could not come into the world 
completely ignorant of everything Which 
is the common subject of conversation 
among gentlemen and men of the world.’* 
— “ The discipline of colleges and uni- 
versities," says he, in another passage, 
*• is in general contrived, not for the 
benefit of the students, but for the inte- 
rest, or, more properly speaking, for the 
ease, of the masters. Its object is, in 
all cases, to maintain the authority of the 
master ; and whether he neglects or per- 
forms his duty, to oblige the students, in 
all cases, to Mhave to him as if he per- 
formed it with the greatest diligence and 
ability. It seems to presume perfect 
wisdom and virtue in the one order, and 
the greatest weakness and folly in the 
other. Where the masters, however, 
really perform their duty, there are no 
examples, 1 believe, that the greater part 
of the students ever neglect theirs. Such 
is the generosity of the greater part of 
young men, that so far iVom being dis- 
posed to neglect or despise the instruc- 
tions of their master, provided he shews 
some serious intention of being of use to 
them, they are generally inclined to par- 
don a great deal of incorrectness in the 
performance of his duty, and sometimes 
even to conceal from the public a good 
deal of gross negligenca" 

Such are the manly and liberal doc- 
trines which he has put forth on this all- 
important topic. How unlike to the con- 
tracted and monkish sentiments enter- 
tained by many men, a great portion 
of whose lives has been passed within 
the walls of an university ; and that too 
in the capacity of public teachers I 
He was an ardent lover of freedom, 
but his devotions were not paid to her as 
to an unknown goddess, of whose altri- 
butes he was ignorant, and to whom his 
oiferings were but an idle and a gaudy 
worship If he loved freedom, he under- 
stood, better than the lovers of freedom 
have always done, in nhat it consisted : 
by what institutions it might be rendered 
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most permanent, and its substantial 
blessings be more widely and equally 
diffused. The scorn of oppression and 
injustice was in bim an active and dis- 
cerning sentiment ; and, in bis ardour 
for the interests and happiness of man- 
kind, he felt alike, whether the means 
by which they were inflicted were legal 
or illegal. The poor and the weak, 
the humble and the unprotected, he 
knew had, in every age, endured more 
of evil from the operation of unjust laws 
than they have ever done from the mere 
violation of law. It was their condition, 
that is, the condition of the great mass 
of society, which he studied and wrote 
to ameliorate ; and his language never 
assumes a loftier or more ardent tone 
than when he advocates their interests, 
— the interests of mankind at large, 
against some crying wrong, sanctioned, 
as it may happen to be, by law or 
charter. We might refer in proof of this 
to bis observations on the laws against 
the combination of workmen, where 
he vindicates the poor against the power 
of the rich — on the law of settlement, 
the law of entails, and the severe and 
contemptuous tone in which he cen- 
sures the spirit of commercial monopoly 
under every form. Nor did he fail to 
visit with equal severity the sentiments 
in which such impolitic and unjust regu- 
lations have their origin. Witness the 
indignant manner in which he replies to 
the miserable complaints of those who, 
disposed to view every improvement in 
the condition of the labouring classes 
of society as an encroachment upon 
their superiors, censure every increas- 
ing comfort they enjoy as a luxury to 
wliicb they have no right. As he repro- 
bates the injustice and impolicy of any 
attempt to retard their advancement, if 
such were possible ; so has he treated 
with still greater contempt the mon- 
strous and cruel paradox which has been 
sometimes maintained, that a liberal 
rate of wages relaxes the industry of the 
labourer, and that he never works so 
well as when he is ill requited for his 
labour. 

“ The liberal reward of labour," says 
Smith, “ as it is the effect of increasing 
wealth, so it is the cause of increasing 
population. To complain of it is to la- 
ment over the necessary effect and 
cause of the greatest public prosperity. 
As it encourages the propagation, so it 
increases the industry, of the common 
people. The wages of labour are the 
encouragement of industry, which, like 


every other human quality, improves in 
proportion to the encouragement it re- 
ceives. Where wages are nigh, accord- 
ingly, we shall always And the workmen 
more active, diligent, and expeditious. 
In cheap years, it is pretended they are 
generally more idle, and in dear ones 
more industrious than ordinary. A 
plentiful subsistence, therefore, it has 
been concluded, relaxes, and a scanty 
one quickens their industry. That a 
little more plenty than ordinary may 
rendersome men idle cannot be doubted; 
but that it should have this effect upon 
the greater part, or that men in general 
should work better when they are ill fed 
than when they are well fed, when they 
are disheartened than when they are in 
good spirits, when they are frequently 
sick than when they generally are m good 
health, seems not very probable." . . . 

“ Our merchants and master-manu- 
facturers too (he says, in another part of 
his work) complain much of the bad 
effects of high wages in raising the price, 
and thereby lessening the sale of their 
goods both at home and abroad. They 
say nothing concerning the bad effects 
of high profits. They are silent with 
regard to the pernicious effects of their 
own gains. They complain only of 
those of other people." — Wealth of Na- 
tions. Book I. ch. 8 — 9. 

Yet his xeal in the best of causes 
never made him lose sight of the end of 
all law — the pre.servation of the peace 
of society. He takes care to shew that 
it is not the province of a good or a 
wise man to seek the establishment of 
his principles by violence or undue per- 
tinacity, and in disdain of the preju- 
dices and institutions of (he community 
which he seeks to influence. 

The man, whose public spirit is 
prompted altogether by humanity and 
benevolence (he says, in one of the 
finest passages of his writings) will re- 
spect the established powers and privi- 
leges even of individuals, and still more 
those of the great orders and societies 
into which the state is divided. Though 
he should consider some of them as in 
some measure abusive, he will content 
himself with moderating what he often 
cannot annihilate without great vio- 
lence. When he cannot conquer the 
rooted prejudices of the people by reason 
and persuasion, he will not attempt to 
subdue them by force ; but will reli- 
giously obsei-ve what by Cicero is justly 
called the divine maxim of Plato, never 
to use violence to his counby, no more 
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than to his parents. He will accommo. 
date, as well as he can. his public ar- 
rangements to the confirmed habits and 
prejudices of the people.and will remedy, 
as well as he can, the inconveniences 
which may flow from the want of those 
regulations which the people are averse 
to submit to. When he cannot establish 
the right, he will not disdain to amelio- 
rate the wrong ; but, like Solon, when 
he cannot establish the best system of 
laws, he will endeavour to establish the 
best that the people can bear*." 

Finely as he has tempered in his 
writings the rigour, if we may so speak, 
of his speculative doctrines ; and care- 
ful as he is at all times, by the infusion 
of moral sympathy, to correct any error 
or evil that might lurk in the logical 
inferences to be deduced from them ; 
with a sagacity in his general reason- 
ings, alive to the nicest shades in the 
conduct of the understanding and the 
passions; his excellent biompher has 
given us reason to think that his un- 
premeditated opinions both of men 
and books were not always such as 
might have been looked for, from the 
soundness of his judgment, and the 
singular consistency of his principles as 
a philosopher. His discernment of the 
character of individuals was often de- 
fective, and apt, like his particular 
judgments on other occasions, to be in- 
fluenced by accident and humour. He 
seemed to be habitually inattentive to 
familiar objects and common occur- 
rences, and "has frequently exhibited 
instances of absence," says Mr. Stewart, 
■■ which have scarcely been surpassed 
by the fancy of La Bruyerc." 

Some striking and amusing instances 
of this infirmity have been recently 
made public, by a lively and agreeable 
writer, from whose powers of humorous 
description, however, it may well be 
supposed they have lost nothing in the 
narrative.t We will mention one cir- 
cumstance which is recorded by Mr. 
Mackenzie, in illustration. When that 
gentleman wrote the beautiful story of 
La Roche, in the ‘ Mirror,' in which, 
with reference to the character of Mr. 
Hume, he embodied the sentiments 
which the good nature and benevolence 
of that illustrious man might have sug- 
gested under the circumstances ima- 
gined, he was particularly anxious that 
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there should not be a single expression 
in it, which could give oflience or un- 
easiness to any friend of Mr. Hume's ; 
and he read the story to Dr. Smith, 
desiring him to say, if there was any- 
thing in it that he would wish to be 
omitted or altered. He listened to it 
very attentively from beginning to end, 
and declared that he did not find a 
syllable to object to, but added (with his 
characteristic absence of mind, says Mr. 
Mackenzie), that he was surprised he 
hud never heard the anecdote before. 

It may be easily supposed that with 
such a propensity to abstraction, he did 
not readily fall in with the tone of gene- 
ral conversation, and that in conse- 
quence of that, and of his professional 
habits as a lecturer, he was apt to ex- 
press rather exclusively, the result of 
iiis own meditations, without sufficient 
reference at all times to the topic in 
hand, or the immediate purpose of its 
discussion ; and that his style had enore 
of the precision of a formal discourse, 
than of the ease and freedom which 
constitute the charm of colloquial inter- 
course. It is reported of him too that 
he was occasionally more positive in 
the assertion of his opinions than is al- 
ways becoming in a philosopher, and that 
notwithstanding the extent and variety 
of his information, he erred sometimes 
from taking a partial and peculiar view 
of a subject, as it might chance to be 
connect^ at that particular moment 
with some passing speculation in his 
mind. 

His learning was extensive and pro- 
found. His study had not been con- 
fined to the subjects which might ap- 
pear to have occupied the whole labour 
of his life. The sciences of ethics and 
politics were not taken up by him, 
as detached and abstract branches of 
philosophy. They came presented to 
his mind as part of the greater science 
of human nature, to which he had 
always devoted himself ; and in the con- 
templation of which he borrowed every 
aid which a careful observation of the 
various institutions which have existed 
among men, their history, their lan- 
guage, and the monuments of their arts 
and letters, could afford him. But be 
loved literature, as he loved virtue, for 
its own sake, for its intrinsic beauty 
and worth. In its best records, those 
which exhibit the actions, and display 
the passions and sentiments of men. 
whether in philosophy where they are 
traced to thw causes ; in history, in 
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poetry, and oratory, where, under differ- 
ent forms, they are l>eheld in their 
operation ; amid that exhaustleas variety 
of circumstances and vicissitude of for- 
tune, under which man has lieen seen 
at once an a^ent and a victim ; he 
found the everlasting materials for . 
Ills speculations, the real and only 
data of all moral science. He did not 
affect to despise, economist as he was, 
the imperishable productions of human 
wit and genius, the poetry of Homer 
or of Milton, the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, or of Fox ; because he could 
find in their works no ai^ument for 
the theory of rent, or the doctrine of 
population. Nor was he pleased to 
think it the part of a philosopher or a 
philanthropist, to sneer at the domestic 
atfections, and the social virtues, in the 
most comprehensive investigations which 
he instituted, and which had tor their 
object the common benefit of man- 
kind. 

In his last hours he found delight in 
the tragedies of Euripides and Kacine { 
and the drama, and the principles of the 
dramatic art, and of poetry in general, 
fonned a frequent and favourite topic of 
his conversation. He was a great advo- 
cate for rhyme, a more unqualified one 
even than Dr. Johnson, for he was ac- 
customed to contend for the propriety 
of it as well on the stage, as in all utlier 
departments of poetry*. 

As he loved to read it, he was accus- 
tomed to quote poetry, and the number 
of beautiful passages which he had 
treasured in his memory, and was in the 
habit of introducing in conversation, 
was remarkable in a man distinguished 
by so many higher acquisitions. 

His peculiar taste is best exemplified 
in the style of his writings, which pos- 
sess, even in that respect alone, merit of 
a very high order. If he has not (and 
who has ?) the grace, the “ careless, in- 
imitable beauties, ’■+ of Mr. Hume, it was 
owing in some measure to his not 
having mixed in such varied society ; 
a circumstance which, acting upon the 
refined taste of the latter, lent to his com- 


• Tt is Wf»ll Vnown lhat ths two DorfoTS jot to 
rnthsr hijlt u'orJit once at Mr. Dilly’a (able, wh^ro 
ibey met at diiiRer. jearv afi«r ihis, whsa 

jobn>^n, on som>' oecaHion, was mainiaiuloj the 
snpnndtiir of rhymr over blank 
ob»rrT<Hl ibat hr had hrard Adam 8/mlb rororco 
thfisiinrcriiiciaiTi in hislerlurrs at OUajow. **Sir,** 
Mtiil Johnson, •* Smith and 1 onre mfl, and wf did 
aot mneU lake to each other; bat if 1 had known 
Uiat tkc loved r/iyam 04 mmrk M yov Mjf A« 

Bitf 1 $huuld Mane hvgytii him,'* 
j Oibbou’a Memoirs. 


positions that inexpressible charm, 
which Oibbon may he supposed to have 
felt, when he describes himself in his 
ambition to emulate him, as “closing 
the volume with a mixed sensation of 
delight and despair 

The great aim of Dr. Smith as a 
writer, and his great merit, is a mar- 
vellous perspicuity in the exposition of 
his ideas. Ofien diffuse, but never 
prolix ; sometimes condensed, but never 
entangled in his expression ; he unfolds 
the process of his reasonings so amply, 
that he leaves nothing to be supplied by 
his reader but a careful attention to his 
matter. Mr. Fox however is reported 
to have said of him, perhaps hastily, 
that he was unnecessarily diffuse, and 
fond of deductions where there was no- 
thing to deduce. Mr. Stewart, with 
greater reserve, has ventured to hint a 
criticism nearly similar, and has ascribed , 
this quality in his compositions to his 
early fondness for the study of the Greek 
geometry. 

His greatest defect in the “ Wealth 
of Nations,” along with some faults in 
the arrangement of his subject, arises 
from his frequent digressions ; his long 
dissertations upon some incidental ques- 
tions, which frequently encumber the 
text, and intercept that complete and 
unbroken view of the subject as a 
whole, which a didactic author, who 
desires to interest and inform his reader, 
should always endeavour to preserve, 
from the first simple proposition with 
which he sets out, to the final de- 
velopement of his system in all its 
parts. This defect arose partly from a 
peculiarity in his judgment, which led 
him to reject the use of mai^inal anno- 
tations ; so useful in treating of many 
subjects, and certainly, it would seem, 
not the least so. in many which Dr. 
Smith undertook to discuss in his great 
work. It is curious, however, that, in 
the " Wealth of Nations," tliere are, we 
believe, but three or four notes, of four 
or five lines each, in the whole work, 
and these containing little more than 
referenoes to authorities ; whilst, in the 
"Theory of Moral Sentiments," there 
occurs but one of considerable length, 
and of importance more than equal to 
its length, in which it is remarkable 
that he has embodied a piece of reason- 
ing, having essential reference to his 
system, of which it may be said, indeed, 
to furnish one of the strongest supports. 


* OiblKui'i Mvaoin. 
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and the clearest illustrations to be found, 
perhaps, in the whole work.* — f 

There is no doubt that he bestowed 
great care upon the style and composi- 
tion of his works. And after all his 
practice as a writer, he is said never to 
have acquired that facility which is often 
attained by it, but to have written as 
slowly, and with as much labour at 
last, as he had ever done. This how- 
ever was the effect, in some measure, 
of the nature of his speculations, and 
the general character and conduct of 
his understanding. In all his works, 
though we find passages of exceeding 
eloquence, force, and beauty, he is most 
distinguished for lieing a deliberate 
reasoner, and a candid and cautious 
thinker. It was usual with him, when 
employed in com|iosilion, not to write 
with his own hand, but to walk about 
his room dictating to an amanuensis. 
He had collected, in the course of his 
life, a very valuable library, which he 
bequeathed to his cousin, Mr. David 
Douglas. As he was a lover of books, 
he was more attentive to their condition, 
and the outward fashion of them, than 
is usual with scholars in general. W hen 
Mr. Smellie once called upon him, and 
was admiring a splendid copy of some 
classic author, and the general elegance 
of his shelves, — "You see. Sir,” said 
Smith, " if in nothing else, I am a beau 
at least in my books." 

Besides the two great works of which 
we have spoken, and on which the fasse 
of Dr. Smith will for ever rest, we 
must not omit to mention the very ori- 
ginal and ingenious dissertation on the 
formation of languages, which was ap- 
pended to the early editions of the “Moral 
Sentiments," and still continues to be 
published along with that work ; and 
the few masterly, hut unfinished sketches 
which were publislied shortly after his 
death. The tract on languages is a 
piece of extensive learning and profound 
observation ; but though Mr. Stewart 

* Dr. Sicilb wttt belrajed into tbia rejection of 
nutrgiDAl writing, by bitt clAttsic adherpnee to the 

f tlaa of compoaitiuB of the andenici, who were etinally 
gnorant of the ut»e and the Hbnge of onr m<Ktera 
rartire; but manyof who^ workti would eridrntly 
are t>een much improved by a moderate adoption 
of it ; and every reader of the '* VVcnlih of Nations 
must have felt how much he woald have been re- 
lieved in the stody of this ^reat work, if many por- 
tions of It, which inii^t be pointed out, had been re- 
moved from the text to the luarjtin, to l>e ronsnlled 
in their proper places, and not allowed to interrupt, 
as they often do, a chain of profound and subtle swa- 
•oninft, or an interestinf^ detluctioo of ron»etiuence3 
of the bi||he»t imporlance to (be eatabiishment of 
the point io t^nesUou. 

t Vide "Tbeory of Moral Seal.,'' Part u. 8«ct. 1, 


hts bestowed hu?h praise upon it, it 
seems hardly to have attracted the no- 
tice it deserves. The lonsfest and most 
important of the posthumous • essays, is 
entitled a '‘History of Astronomy,*’ in 
which the author proposes to illustrate 
the principles which sii^eest and direct 
philosophical inquirers, by an account 
of the origin and progress of that inte* 
restintr science. The same train of 
thought was pursued in two shorter and 
more imf)erfect essays, on the “ History 
of the Ancient Physics,*' and that of the 
“ Ancient Loi^^ic and Metapliysics.* 
Alon^ with these is a disquisition of 
very ^reat beauty, entitled, with hi.s ac- 
customed amplitude of Uneuaise, “On 
the Nature of that Imitation uhich takes 
place, in what arc called the Imitative 
Arts;'* and another, on the “External 
Senses ’*~all abounding in ^eat ori- 
fpnality of thought, exquisite illustra- 
tion, and expression tlie most expanded 
and luminous. 

In the “Sketches of the History of 
Philosophy,'* we find the same turn and 
tendency of mind which he has displayed 
in his greater works ; a disposition which 
delighted to ascribe tlie first exercise of 
the ima^nation and the intellect, not to 
any view of profit or advantage in its 
results, but to a natural desire to fill up 
the void which was felt by the mind, 
from its inability to comprehend and 
connect together the various, and, as it 
would seem, the disjointed appearances 
which present themselves to its contem* 
plation in the scenes and operations of 
nature. Philosophy,*' says Dr. Smith, 
“ is nothins: but the science of the con- 
necting principle of nature.*' It is an 
art addressed to the imagination, which 
seeks to adapt and reconcile to that 
faculty some theory, more or less satis- 
factory, of the phenomena, which, at first 
view, are void of order and connexion, 
and of meaning. The superiority of the 
Newtonian philosophy, lie maintains, 
consists only in tnis,— that it is the 
most plea.sing solution of the great pro- 
blem of nature which has yet l^en given 
— that it connects more easily and more 
simply the appearances of tne heavens 
in the fancy — not that it is by any means 
to be regarded as unfolding the actual 
chains which nature makes use of to 
bind touether her several operations. 

In the few obsei*viilions which have 
been made upon the writings of this 
illustrious man, as in the short extracts 
introduced from tnem, it has been less 
our object, as will be seen, to dwell upon 
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their merits with reference to any syg- 
tern, either of morals or economy, or to 
the soundness or fallacy of any particu- 
lar doctrine, than to point out the admi- 
rable spirit which animates every part 
of that system ; and those principles to 
which he always appeals, as the legiti- 
mate sources whence alone we can 
draw the materials of all moral and 
political institutes. To have done more 
than this, to have given even a very 
brief abstract of his system, in either of 
his two great works, would have far ex- 
ceeded the limits of the present memoir ; 
would require, and might well' deserve, 
a separate treatise. 

What has been attempted, however im- 
prfectly, may not be altogether without 
its use, at least until propositions in the 
moral, as in the mathematical sciences, 
shall admit of demonstration. When that 
shall be the case, and the results of our 
reasonings can be submitted to so deci- 
sive a test, the sources whence we derive 

them, and the mode in which they are 
conducted, may be alike indifferent, and 
cannot assuredly affect in the slightest 
degree the truths demonstrated. Till 

then, however, it must be considered as 
no unimportant part of that species of 
philosophy which, in the expressive lan- 
guage of Lord Bacon, comes home to 
men’s business and bosoms, to tem- 
per its doctrines by moderation and 
modesty ; to engage the sympathies on 
our side of those we undertake to teach, 
and not to repel them ; to endeavour to 
shew, if we can, that the doctrines we 
inculcate may be traced to a higher 
wisdom than that of man, by being 
in conformity with the rules by which 
nature seems to work, and in fuithcr- 
ance of principles which she has evi- 
dently implanted for the accomplishment 
of her own great ends. 

No philosopher has so constantly 
borne in mind as Dr. Smith, that in the 
moral, as in the physical constitution 
and frame of man, nature has made cer- 


tain provisions for his attainment to 
virtue and to happiness, which the igno- 
rant may overlook, and the arrogant 
may disregard, but with which the wise 
will only study to co-operate. And all 
the precepts we can put forth will de- 
rive their best sanction, and affoi-d the 
strongest presumption in their favour by 
their being shewn to be in unison with 
those simple instincts of our nature, by 
which alone, as individuals, we are first 
taught to apprehend a distinction be- 
twixt good and evil,* and which, in the 
obvious arrangements they suggest for 
the social union, were equally intended 
by our great Creator as lights to the 
economist and the legislator for the 
framing of those laws and institutions 
which take place in the wider and more 
complicated associations of men. It was 
in this excellent and truly enlightened 
spirit, that Smith, by applying the ex 
perimental method of reasoning to moral 
subjects, attained the vantage ground of 
that higlier philosophy of which it is the 
glory of Bacon to have pointed out the 
road; — by which Newton ascended to 
the discovery of the sublimest truths in 
physics ; — and by the careful cultivation 
of which alone, if ever, it may lie hoped, 
that the moral and political sciences 
will be placed on a foundation equally 
enduring, and when knowledge in them 
will more surely become power to man, 
as their reference to his happiness and 
advancement is more obvious and im- 
mediate. 

• It berome asniil of latr. freo in moral and 
political dittrouTMa. to regard all rrfrifnre to antho- 
riiy mark* of a poor and Ulottical niidemtaodina. 
In tbc physical Bcienc4*«.lho»c more especially winch 
rest itpoD roathematirs, (as we bare said in the text) 
the aripimeot from authority is of course out of the 
question. It it different we conceive in other sub> 
jects : — and thoai^h we have little respect for an 
hypothesis, however supportetl, which appeals from 
the univerKAl sense and teelin(p< of mankind, an an* 
thority that appeals that ttenKc and those feelinj^ 
it entitled to a eoo<1 deal, nod for our parts we 
should be satis&ed to take our chance of error, in a 
f]uckiion concerning the principle of moral appro- 
hation — for in«tance. with Hume and Smith, and 
Stenrart and Mackintosh. 
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